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HE Southwestern Library 

Association can choose as 

a meeting place any one of 
a number of fascinating cities, 
and this year the conference was 
held in San Antonio in Novem- 
ber. The last time I was there I 
ate too unwisely and too well of Mexican 
food, and, in consequence, I neither saw 
nor appreciated much of the city’s real 
beauty. On this visit I suffered no such 
handicap, and henceforth San Antonio 
will have no more enthusiastic booster 
than I. 

I was especially interested in the results 
of the San Antonio River beautification 
program. This river meanders through the 
business section for miles. In earlier years, 
it was regarded as a general nuisance, 
especially at flood time. Now it is one of 
the city’s chief attractions. Palms and wil- 
lows line its grassy banks. Walks have 
been built on both sides. Tiny foot bridges 
cross the river at intervals, arched so that 
canoes and small boats may pass beneath 
them. Charming, winding stairways lead 
down to the river from the street level, and 
in two minutes’ time you can transport 
yourself from a bustling city to this lovely 
miniature Venice. 


R. Howard Vincent’s American 
Literature and Frances Clarke 
Sayers’ Mythology are two new 
Compton articles added to an already 





comment 


substantial list of distinguished 
articles in the field of literature. 
Years ago the editors of Comp- 
ton’s took the position that 
fine writing and reference values 
were entirely compatible, so in 
choosing contributors they have 
considered not only their knowledge of a 
subject but their ability to write as well. 
As a result many Compton articles have 
come to be regarded as classics—among 
them Stephen Vincent Beneét’s Poetry, 
Stephen Leacock’s Charles Dickens, Rob- 
ert M. Gay's William Shakespeare, 
Carl Van Doren’s Jonathan Swift, Carl 
Carmer’s American Folklore, and 
Frances Clarke Sayers’ Hans Christian 
Andersen. 


NE of the most appreciative users of 
O Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is 
a little girl of six whose mother is a 
librarian. During the past year this encyclo- 
pedia has answered countless questions 
and its pictures have satisfied a curiosity 
about hundreds of things which the child 
has had no opportunity to see. In the 
process of answering questions and find- 
ing pictures, the mother, of course, uses 
the Fact-Index, and the child has grown to 
have implicit faith in it. One day she 
asked, ““Who made God?’ The mother 
explained that this was a question that no 
one could answer. “Not even Compton's 

spy department?’’ asked the child. 

L. J. L. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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VERTICAL FILE PRODUCTS 


SYSTEM 


You may now call on Vir- 
ginia Metal Products for FREE 
advisory service and planning at 
any time. VMP, as the outstanding 
leader in application, service and manu- 
facture of up-to-date library bookstack equip- 
ment, is ready to help you. VMP has clearly 
illustrated its modern designs of these 
products in a new 195] Catalog prepared for you. Be 
sure to get your FREE personal copy by 

writing to VMP now. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
| Product information Dept. 
60 Hudson St. New York 13, N. Y. 
| 


Please send me my free personal 
copy of VMP’s New Library Catalog. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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KEEP PACE WITH VMP...and PROGRESS 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Orange — Virginia 
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Ask Graybar for details. 
Offices in over 100 principal cities. 
Or, write to manufacturer. 
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Check These FIRSTS!!! 
in Gaylords' #51 § Catalog... 





ON PAGE 16 — CATALOG 
GUIDE HEADINGS: Inex- 
pensive printed sets for use 
in Tilted Tab Guides. 





ON PAGE 33 - 
MULTI-RECORD 
ALBUM 


See these new 
items and hun- 





ON PAGE 30 — EXTRA ON PAGE 43 — dreds of other es- 

LONG RESERVE SPEEDY BINDERS on PAGE 49 = sentials for your 

BOOK CARDS AND READERS’ GUIDE library in our new 
GUIDES BINDER catalog. 
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As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA _ Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless ALA _ endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 

Published menthly except 
bimonthly July-August by 
the American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. Entered as sec- 
ond-class matter at the Post 
Office at Chicago, IIl., with 
an additional entry at 
Menasha, Wis., under Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in United States 
Postal Act of October 3, 
1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, author- 
ized on July 8, 1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 a 
year, included in member- 
ship dues. Mailed regularly 
to members only. Single 
copies of news issues 25¢ 
each. 
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NEWBERY=-CALDECOTT AWARD WINNERS 


Newbery: Elizabeth Yates, Amos Fortune, Free Man, Aladdin. 
Caldecott: Katherine Milhous, The Ege Tree, Scribner. 


Amos Fortune, Free Man has been chosen the most distinguished children's book 
published in the U.S. in 1950. It is an inspiring story of a slave who even- 
tually won recognition as a free man and as a respected citizen of his comm- 
nity. Elizabeth Yates will receive the 1950 John Newbery Medal on 5 March. 
Her story is based on fact. Amos Fortune, born free in Africa, was sold into 
slavery in America in 1725. Miss Yates' book tells of his 40 years of servi- 
tude, his eventual purchase of freedom for himself ani others, and the mark 
he left on his comnunity, Jaffrey, New Hampshire. The ALA Booklist calls the 
book "a sensitively written and moving story of a life dedicated to the fight 
for freedom and service to others.” Elizabeth Yates, the author of many books 
published in this country and England,has many interests including gardening, 
cooking, rug=hooking and mountain climbing. Her husband, Willian } {cGreal, is 
the author of a nunber of children's books. Amos Fortune, Free Man contains 
black and white chapter decorations by Nora S. Unwin. 


Katherine Milhous, author and illustrator of THE EGG TREE, will receive the 
1950 women’ Medal as artist of the most distinguished picture book for 
children published in the United States during the year. 
A gay story with a Pennsylvania Dutch 
\background, THE EGG TREE tells of the 
fun Xaty and Carl have hunting col- 
ored Easter eggs on their Grandmom's 
farm. Katy's discovery of a hatful of 
painted eggs prompts Grandmom to show the 
children the way to make an egg tree. Di- 
rections for making the egg tree are on the back of the 
book jacket. Miss Milhous has provided outstanding il- 
lustrations in bright colors. Her interest in Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch design stems from the time when she was assistant 
supervisor on the Federal Art Project in Pennsylvania. Her 
unique idea, which brought her the 1950 Caldecott Medal, my 
well be instrumental in reviving the old custom of making an Easter egg tree. 










Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the medals, will announce the awards at a 
press conference in his New York office on 5 March. Selections were made by 
a committee of the Children's Library Association. The medals are to be pre- 
sented at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner in July at the time of the 1951 ALA 
Conference, Chicago. 
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Runners-up for the Newbery Medal are BETTER KNOWN AS JOHNNY APPLESEED, by Ma- 
bel Leigh Hunt; decorations by James Daugherty. Lippincott; GANDHI, FIGHTER 
WITHOUT A SWORD, by Jeanette Eaton; illustrated by Ralph Ray. Morrow; ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE, by Clara Ingram Judson; pen drawings by Robert 
Frankenberg; kodachromes of the Chicago Historical Society Lincoln dioramas. 
Wilcox and Follett; THE STORY OF APPLEBY CAPPLE, by Anne Parrish; illustrated 
by the author. Harper. 


Runners-up for the Caldecott Medal are DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, written 
and illustrated by Marcia Brown. Scribner; THE TWO REDS, illustrated by Ni- 
colas mordvinoff; written by William Lipkind. Harcourt; I I RAN THE ZOO, 
written and illustrated by Theodor Seuss Geisel (Dr. Seuss). Random House; 
THE MOST WONDERFUL DOLL IN THE WORLD, drawings by Helen Stone; written by 
Phyllis McGinley. Lippincott. 


**# *# eH H 


The International Youth Library, Munich, administered by ALA and directed by 
Mrs. Jella Lepman, will be operated until 30 June 1954 under a renewal grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. The library was opened in September 1949 
when a grant of $20,000 was received by ALA from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The second grant of $35,000 was announced by the Foundation on 23 February. 


"Birthdays of *reedom" will be the title of a book for children and young 
people to be published by Charles Scribner's Sons in connection with the ALA 
75th Anniversary. The book, to be written and illustrated by Mrs. Genevieve 
S. Foster,will highlight the significant freedoms achieved in many lands and 
the role they play in our own heritage. Mrs. Foster selected her subject in 
order to develop the ALA 75th Anniversary theme: The Heritage of the U.S.A. 
in Times of Crisis. In her book American freedoms will be presented as part 
of a larger world heritege of freedoms. There are to be many illustrations 
and maps. lirs. Foster, a well-known author and illustrator, has had a nun- 
ber of books issued by Scribner. Librarians may know her best for ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN'S WORLD and GEORGE WASHINGTON, AN INITIAL BIOGRAPHY. "Birthdays of 
Freedom" will be published by Scribner before the end of the ALA 75th Anni- 
versary year. As previously announced, two other publications will be issued 
as a part of the anniversary program. The first, being written by Mr. Gerald 
White Johnson, will state, define and show the significance of a number of 
problems facing all citizens today, followed by a study of the ways in which 
our heritage of experience and ideas contributes to a citizen's understand- 
ing of these problems. The second book, to be prepared by Mr. Henry Steele 
Commager, will be a source book of evidence on the topics covered by Mr. 
Johnson. Harper & Brothers will publish the Johnson and Commager books. 


Nominations for the position of ALA Executive Secretary will be made by a 
subcommittee of the Executive Board at a special spring meeting of the Board. 
Members of the subcommittee are Mr. Clarence R. Graham, Miss Mabel L. Conat, 
Mr. Maurice Tauber and Miss Sarah Lewis Jones. Suggestions from the member- 


ship will be welcome. 


John Mackenzie Cory 
Executive Secretary 
27 February 1951 























Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


As the A.L.A. launches its 75th Anniversary 
observance, it is proud to announce publication 
of a seventh volume in its distinguished series 


American Library Pioneers 


Charles Coffin Jewett 
by 


Joseph A. Borome 


One of the profession’s most colorful figures—a man of brilliance, of firm con- 
victions, of driving energy—moves through Borome’s pages with fearlessness 


as a conflict of personalities and circumstances unfolds. 


Jewett, whose early inclination was toward theology, by the merest accident 
of “missing a boat” became available to accept a call from Brown University— 
the start of a turbulent, but illustrious library career. Librarianship was far 
from placid in those days. There were problems of cooperative effort and of 
bibliographic aids that ultimately spelled defeat for Jewett in his differences 
with Joseph Henry, his immediate superior, and his struggle with the trustees 
of the Smithsonian. Many of his ideas and principles, however, prevailed 

notably in the L.C. card and the Dictionary Catalog. Other of his contributions 
had to do with exchanges, book circulation and branch libraries. the Cutter 


classification and the founding of a permanent library association. 


Jewett’s boundless energy, his enthusiasm, an uncanny capacity to keep numerous 
prejects moving at the same time, and his dislike for restraints that blocked 
the blazing of new trails, together give him an assured and distinguished place 


among the pioneers of American librarianship. 


Ready in April 200 pages Cloth, $3.50 


Other titles in the series, $2.75 each 


Oe rr ree Ly denberg 

Samuel Swett Green .....................9naw 

ee A CR nooo ik dc tcenceeea ten Cutter 

Portrait of a Librarian, W. H. Brett ....Eastman 

a NN I 0G. Sil cigtalal ews MUA Hadley 

Melvil Dewey ee be kOe RE OO OES ORO OS ED Rider 
American Library Association ° Chicago, 11 
































The United Nations 


And American Leadership in the World Crisis’ 


WALTER 


rY\HE CENTRAL issue of the world crisis to- 
I day is whether the international way of 
life represented by the United Nations is 
to continue or not. Although the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. are the two largest 
and most outspoken protagonists in the 
crisis, the issue is not simply the U.S. versus 
the U.S.S.R. Much less is it capitalism 
versus Communism. 

The United Nations represents the latest 
effort in the long historic struggle to create 
an institutional framework within which free 
people can live pe sacefully and prosperously. 
For centuries men have fought for freedom, 
and after each major struggle or war they 
have tried to set down new rules and de- 
vise institutions that would prevent the loss 
of the fruits of victory. The history of every 
people that has been engaged in this strug- 
gle has its own landmarks, and its institu- 
tions of government reflect at each stage the 
degree of success achieved. In our own 
history, the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution are the most signifi- 
cant landmarks of this kind. 

As tle history of each individual nation 
has these landmarks, so also has the history 
of the world community, the most signifi- 
cant of which was the creation of the United 
Nations. It represents the highest common 
denominator upon which the nations could 
agree at San Francisco. It constitutes a 
body of rulers and principles of conduct in 
international affairs which the nations all 
agreed to follow. It also sets forth some 
followed for the 
general welfare 


specific lines of action to be 
purpose of promoting the 
and increasing prosperity. 

1 Address before the Ame 


1. 1951. An editorial based 
February 24 Saturday Review of Literature 


rican” Library Association Jan 


on this article appeared in the 


deputy director general of Unesco, re 


cently accepted a position on the faculty of the Department 


of Political Science, University of Michigan Ann Arbor 


H. C. 


LAVES 


It is this system, still rudimentary in many 
respects, but nevertheless representing the 
common will of mankind at the end of the 
last world war, that is today at stake in 
Korea and that tomorrow may be at stake 
in Southeast Asia, the Near East, the Bal- 
kans, western Europe or elsewhere. For it 
is the authority of the common will ex- 
pressed through the United Nations that is 
being challenged. When the authority of a 
system or institution is challenged, its exist- 
ence is at stake unless the authority is main- 
tained. 

Actually much more is at stake, however, 
than the international. way of life. The 
present way of life of every member of the 
United Nations is also threatened. If the 
United Nations system were to collapse, 
every nation would be driven to a recon- 
sideration of all its basic policies, including 
those of defense, of alliance, and of inter- 
national trade. In the United States, such 
fundamental concepts as individual freedom, 
political liberty, and individual opportunity 
would need to be reconsidered in terms of 
whether they could be maintained under a 
condition of international insecurity. 


Importance of ALA Anniversary 


Theme 


In this most critical year of the United 
Nations—only the sixth year of its existence 
—the ALA has chosen to celebrate its 75th 
anniversary year by promoting wide discus- 
sion of the subject ‘The Heritage of the 
U.S.A. in Times of Crisis.” The importance 
of this subject in the current crisis facing 
all the peoples of the United Nations be- 
comes clear when one considers the intimate 
relation between the values and ideals of 
the American heritage and those which 
underly the United Nations community as 
they are expressed in the United Nations 
Charter. The basic concepts embodied in 
the charter—human rights, democratic proc- 
esses, the prevention of war—are- not only 
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consistent with American doctrine, they are 
in fact the substance and basis of American 
aspirations and American institutions. 

This coincidence of American and United 
Nations aspirations is not a matter of chance. 
Our heritage does not derive from our own 
brief history alone, but is itself a product, 
in part, of the cumulative impact of the 
heritages of all the different peoples who 
have come to this country since its dis- 
covery. Our passionate concern for free- 
dom, ‘for liberty, for indiv idual opportunity, 
and our belief in the dignity of man and the 
fundamental importance of human rights are 
the outgrowth not only of our own brief his- 
tory, but of centuries of human effort to 
realize a better life for humankind. In vary- 
ing degrees and at different times, this 
struggle has taken place in nearly every part 
of the world. The success of the struggle has 
been very uneven, and its area of greatest 
success has been that of western civilization. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations is not 
an American nor a western institution alone. 
It was established and has been accepted 
by all its members, including those of the 
Orient, the Middle East, Latin America, 
and western Europe. It represents the 
highest common denominator among all 
these in respect to orderly institutions for 
world organization. 


The Need of a World Educational 
Program on the UN 


Because of this common base of the 
United Nations in the heritage of its mem- 
ber states, it is of paramount importance 
that the United Nations speak up strongly 
whenever the principles of its charter are 
involved. The United Nations has spoken 
on the first Korean aggression. It must 
speak again, and it will need to speak often 
in the years ahead until the common will 
has triumphed in fact and in law. There 
will be times, perhaps, when the United 
Nations speaks merely to record on what 
issue it has been defeated—but that may be 
as important as knowing on what it has won. 

During the. next decade or two of pro- 
tracted tension and armed peace, it will be 
immensely difficult to hold the unity of the 
United Nations, particularly if no major 
war should break out, but instead a series 
of minor conflicts, none of which seems 
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worth a great sacrifice. Appeasement will 
again be counseled, and the demand for 
demobilization and “return to normalcy” 
will rise as the immediate threat of war 
seems to decline. 

Whether a major all-out war comes soon, 
or whether we move into a time of more 
leisurely armed peace, the strength of the 
United Nations will depend upon the degree 
of conviction shown by the peoples of the 
United Nations about the United Nations 
itself. This, in turn, will depend upon the 
adequacy of the educational job done to 
acquaint the people of the United Nations 
with the full significance and implicattons 
of the U.N. and of membership in it. 

An intensive educational program along 
these lines has not yet begun on a world- 
wide scale, though some countries, notably 
the United States and Canada, have made 
marked progress toward this end. The 
necessary preoccupation of most European 
countries with immediate postwar problems 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation has 
meant that they have done little or nothing 
to bring about ‘the necessary change in out- 
look by their people that is needed for 
constructive living under an international, 
as distinct from an essentially nationalistic 
way of life. The bulk of their population 
has been educated under curricula and 
textbooks that took no account of the politi- 
cal revolution achieved through the creation 
of the United Nations. The orientation of 
education is still national rather than inter- 
national. The outlook it encourages is 
provincial rather than worldwide. Until 
adults and youth alike have this new orien- 
tation, the United Nations community can- 
not be considered as achieved. Unless far 
more of the adults and youth have this out- 
look soon, the maintenance of the United 
Nations system may well be considered as 
in doubt. 

This may seem a strange comment in 
view of the extensive programs of educa- 
tional, cultural and_ scientific cooperation 
going on in many parts of the world. Sub- 
stantial sums are being spent on exchanges 
of students and teachers and on all sorts of 
nongovernmental international conferences 
and contacts. Travel abroad has never be- 


fore reached the proportions recorded for 
the last summer’s travel to Europe alone. 
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The sums spent on these activities are 
substantial, though tiny compared with mili- 
tary outlays and infinitesimal in comparison 
with what should be spent to increase citi- 
zen understanding of international affairs. 
But these efforts are not supported by basic 
educational programs aimed to give adults 
and youth an understanding of the require- 
ments for achieving peace in the world and 
the obligations that rest upon member states 
beyond the mere payment of dues and at- 
tendance at meetings. I fear that programs 
to promote that kind of understanding are 
being neglected in favor of vaguer programs 
of “international understanding” which as- 
sume that attitudes of friendliness, sympa- 
thy and courtesy will reduce the dangers of 
aggression. 


Basic Understanding Needed 


Let me try to be more specific and sug- 
gest certain understandings that I think 
people need to have if they are going to 
make intelligent decisions about public 
questions affecting international peace and 
the welfare of other countries. 


Mutual Dependence of Nations for Security 


It would seem to be basic for people to 
understand that peace cannot be assured to 
any part of the world if war or the threat 
of war exists anywhere else. For this 
reason, citizens of every nation should learn 
to view with concern any use or threatened 
use of force for national purposes, even 
though it takes place in some remote corner 
of the world. The revolution in time and 
space relations between nations, caused by 
modern technology as applied to all forms 
of communication, no longer permits an 
attitude of isolation on the part of any but 
those who are willing to be vanquished and 
destroyed. American public opinion was 
much too slow in seeing the dangers of 
Fascist aggression before the last war. To- 
day, much of European public opinion finds 
it hard to become concerned over the North 
Korean aggression. Similar attitudes will 
be found among the people of other coun- 
tries when new threats to United Nations 
authority occur in the future. Positive edu- 
cational programs on the realities of the 
physical world in which we live could do 
much to sharpen awareness of the mutual 


interdependence of nations for continued 
peaceful existence. 


Economic Interdependence for Prosperity 

The same factors that have made the 
world’s peace problem one and indivisible 
have also made of the world an economic 
unit whose several parts are dependent upon 
each other for prosperity and a decent 
standard of welfare. Citizens who are 
called upon to approve or disapprove of 
economic policies must learn to recognize 
their implications for the welfare of other 
countries. They must learn to resist and 
to disapprove those that may appear to give 
immediate national benefits but spell eco- 
nomic hardship or disaster for others. Such 
policies tend ultimately to boomerang and 
cause disaster also for those who thought 
that they alone would gain. One thinks 
immediately of the high protectionist tariff 
policies which long plagued the American 
economy and the American taxpayer, but 
which fortunately have been gradually re- 
placed by the reciprocal trade agreements. 
In the same way, various systems of imperial 
or colonial preference and unilateral efforts 
toward postwar recovery have brought profit 
only temporarily, and then only to a few 
people. The ECA and Point Four Techni- 
cal Assistance programs are illustrations, on 
the other hand, of national economic pro- 
grams undertaken with a world outlook that 
have also paid dividends in terms of na- 
tional prosperity and security. 


Cultural Diversity Underlying Cooperation 

Although the world has become one for 
the purposes of achieving security and pros- 
perity, the peoples of the world are very 
different from each other. They have arisen 
out of vastly different backgrounds and have 
different habits and values. These differ- 
ences are among the facts of life in the 
world community. They must be known 
and taken into account in any planning and 
in any negotiations. No one nation can 
control or dominate—nor can any one way of 
life. Through exchanges of ideas, through 
personal contacts, through books, through 
the mass media and in many other ways, the 
culture of each people should be made 
known to others. But only a free choice by 
each people of the ways and values they 
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prefer can be tolerated in the tree world 
represented by the United Nations. 

This conception of mutual respect and 
tolerance between divergent cultural groups 
is essential in maintaining peaceful relations 
between nations, and it is a prerequisite tor 
the successful functioning of the United 
Nations. Achievement of this understand 
ing is therefore also a prerequisite for in- 
telligent citizen action on all questions re- 
lating to international affairs. 

Because people are so different, it is espe- 
cially important to understand adequately 
the mainsprings of political action in other 
nations. To achieve this understanding, one 
needs a rudimentary knowledge of the polit- 
ical, economic and social history of other 
countries. Only then can we hope to under- 
stand better the objectives and reasons be 
hind the policies of other nations. 

Another aspect of cultural diversity ap- 
pears in the economic and social order of 
countries. It is easy to generé ilize from the 
particular, and if one hasten only the busi- 
ness, farming, labor conditions and eco- 
nomic structure of one’s own country, one 
may easily conclude that all the world 
aspires to ‘the same standard of living and 
has the same economic values as his own. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, as 
is evident when one visits the nomad tribes 
of the Middle East, the Indians of Bolivia, 
the Italians, the Egyptians, the French, the 
English or the Scandinavians. While each 
would no doubt like to be better off in eat- 
ing and in living conditions, the measure of 
being better off varies from country to 
country. Better plumbing, movies, tele- 
vision, automobiles and gadgets do not have 
the same allure for the much less economi- 
cally developed people, nor for the Euro- 
peans, that they have for us. Each is en- 
titled to his own standards of success, of 
well-being, and of the ideal life. The great 
variety of these standards must be known 
and understood in the conduct of our rela- 
tions with them. 

In international conferences like the 
United Nations Assembly, when policies 
and programs are being debated, there is a 
tendency to put oneself in the place of the 
speaker and to assume that he is saying 
what one would say oneself as a spe vaker in 
the same spot. Reference to the needs of 
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different countries in economic or social 
terms tend to be heard against the back- 
ground of the mental image of one’s own 
people. When the speaker appears in 
western-style clothing and speaks English, 
or when we listen to him through an inter- 
preter in our own language, we are further 
removed from the reality that he tries to 
represent. Perhaps it would be useful, 
while he speaks, to have displ: ived above 
him a movie of his people in their native 
setting and engaged in native activities, 


The Common Bond: Human Rights 

Again, it would seem essential that all 
citizens should understand how far peace 
depends upon the observance by all nations 
of certain fundamental human rights. 
These rights reflect the basic human values 
by which people live, and there must be a 
minimum agreement here, if all people are 
to support with conviction and, if necessary, 
with personal sacrifice the common policies 
and actions of the United Nations.  Al- 
though the adoption of a Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights has been achieved, 
no member of the United Nations has a 
record of observing all the rights to which 
it subscribes. This is not surprising, and 
the main value of the declaration lies stil] 
in the standard and goal it sets. But the 
achievement of the goal requires a positive 
campaign for the education of public opin- 
ion in all countries that are U.N. members. 


The Indispensability of the UN 

Finally, an understanding of the indis- 
pensability of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies is a requisite for intelli- 
gent citizenship. In the U nited States, ex- 
tensive efforts have been made to educate 
both the adults and the youths in schools 
on the importance of the United Nations as 
the only existing institution for the organ- 
ized and peaceful conduct of world affairs. 
Few countries have made a similar effort. 
As a consequence, not much of the world’s 
adult population really sees the United Na- 
tions as what it is: the latest sté ige in a long 
struggle of mankind to establish democratic 
institutions which will increase the chances 
for free men to live their lives in peace and 
security. Unless this much is understood 
about the United Nations, people may yet 
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fail to see how much is at stake when its 
authority is challenged. 

But it is also necessary to understand that 
successful action by the United Nations re- 
quires of its members methods of conduct 
that are different from those of the days of 
independent national diplomacy. No na- 
tion can carry out its foreign policies with- 
out consulting others. All national policies 
affecting the welfare and security of other 
peoples must continually be re- examined in 
terms of their consistency with membership 
in the United Nations, and all nations must 
be prepared to go along with the common 
will expressed by the majority, even to the 
point of great sacrifice or the chi inging of 
national policies. 

There is obvious room for debate about 
the precise understandings people need to 
have in order to be able to choose public 
policies that will really contribute to peace 
and security. I have enumerated those that 
seem to me most important. 


No World-Wide Educational Program 
Under Way 


Today no concerted world effort is being 
made to give people those understandings. 

The one United Nations agency, Unesco, 
established for this purpose, has been largely 
preoccupied with projects that will enrich 
the peace if and when it comes but which 
will not by design assist materially in in- 
fluencing the minds of men today so that 
the chances for peace in the immediate 
future are increased. 

Consider, for example, the program of 
Unesco for 1951 in the field of libraries. 
The director general is authorized to organ- 
ize a meeting of the principal associations 
in this field with a view to coordinating their 
activities and insuring their cooper ration in 
executing the Unesco program; and to con- 
tinue to search for means for the opening 
of the ex-German libraries in Italy. 

In respect to the exchange, loan and 
purchase of publications, the director gen- 
eral is authorized to collect and analyze in 
the Unesco Bulletin for Libraries offers of 
and requests for books and publications 
from the libraries of various countries; to 
secure contact between national centers for 
the exchange, loan and distribution of books, 
member states being asked to establish such 


centers; and to continue the operation of 
the Unesco book coupon scheme. 

With regard to bibliography and docu- 
mentation, the director general is authorized 
to submit the problem of international co- 
ordination of bibliographical work to con- 
sideration by a group of experts; to study 
the means of hastening completion of the 
Universal Decimal Classification and its 
publication; to publish a new and revised 
edition of the Index Bibliographicus; and to 
circulate information on techniques of re- 
production of documents that are out of 
print, on microfilm and by other processes, 
and study means of giving help to member 
states in ‘reproducing important documents. 

Concerning public libraries, the director 
general is authorized to continue an experi- 
ment undertaken in 1950 in India for the 
development of the public libraries of that 
country, and to participate in the organiza- 
tion of a regional conference of librarians of 
Latin Aananion to stimulate the development 
of public libraries in that region. 

Since Unesco is not engaged in a major 
and concentrated campaign to influence the 
political actions of men in the direction of 
promoting peace in the immediate future, 
it makes no effort to mobilize libraries for 
that purpose. The library program is prob- 
ably sound from a professional point of view 
and in terms of furthering some desirable 
techniques in library mi inagement. 

Although Unesco in Paris is thus largely 
focused on the more distant future, Unesco 
in the United States, represented by the 
United States National Commission for 
Unesco has, I am sure, adopted a more 
immediate program for execution in the 
U.S. As librarians in the communities in 
which the American people live, you no 
doubt have felt the impact of that program 
and I assume that your libraries have been 
mobilized across the land in this effort. 


The Means at our Disposal 

The tools at our disposal for bringing 
about the orientation of adults and youth 
toward meeting better their citizen respon- 
sibilities are all the educational processes 
which work upon men’s minds: schools, 
colleges, and universities; adult programs, 
including especially discussions, press, radio, 
motion pictures, libraries, books, museums 
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and all the other means whereby ideas are 
communicated to people. The task is not 
a simple one of using an educational spray 
gun. It is as difficult as is the whole task 
of education, and it will take the most ex- 
pert and competent help that can be found. 

Not the least difficult aspect of the task 
is the finding of necessarily different ways 
to achieve the same end in different coun- 
tries. Different people do live by different 
standards and values, and their ways of life, 
including educational systems, vary from 
country to country. No one method or 
technique can be applied to all countries 
therefore, and a premium should be placed 
upon the imaginative development of local- 
ized programs to achieve the common goal. 


The Role of Libraries 

In many parts of the world, including the 
U.S., a central responsibility rests upon 
libraries, especially public libraries. For 
the libraries are the repositories of the writ- 
ten records of our heritage. They preserve 
the written evidence of the values by which 
a nation lives. They preserve the written 
record of the means by which a nation has 
reached its present stage of development 
and greatness. But the libraries also con- 
tain the materials out of which progress is 
made: ideas. Libraries are among the prin- 
cipal bastions of liberty, for it is by the 
written word that ideas are recorded, com- 
municated, and passed on from generation 
to generation. And ideas are the founda- 
tion of freedom. Without ideas, freedom 
becomes a sterile concept. Without free- 
dom to express and record ideas, a free 
society is in danger of becoming an authori- 
tarian one. 

When a free society like our own begins 
to limit access to liberties, or becomes timid 
about the inclusion of books on library 
shelves because they ask or raise uncomfort- 
able or unconventional questions, the free- 
dom of which we boast is itself in danger. 
The best sign of a vigorous and healthy 
country is the degree of freedom it gives its 
people to read and talk about the issues 
underlying its most serious problems in time 
of crisis. Dictatorships dare not permit the 
free flow of ideas through libraries. And if 
we ever succumb to a fear of the conse- 
quences of men reading, thinking and speak- 
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ing freely, we shall have lost our most val- 
uable asset and tool for survival. 

The next decades will be among the most 
difficult in our experience. We and our 
fellow members of the United Nations will 
be asked to maintain a state of readiness to 
support the common will against aggression, 
even in a time when no major overt attack 
is taking place. We shall have to learn to 
live calmly and courageously through a 
long period of probable tension, ever alert 
to danger, but avoiding provocation and 
always mindful of the principles and values 
that distinguish the majority from the mi- 
nority who will not abide by the common will 
expressed through the United Nations. 
Only deep convictions concerning the un- 
derlying assumptions of our policies can 
carry the peaceful members of the United 
Nations through this continuing crisis. 

I would hope that the ALA, in its pre- 
occupation with the subject selected for the 
75th anniversary, might make a major con- 
tribution toward providing people with the 
kinds of understandings I have outlined 
here. There are many important questions 
to be asked before beginning a concentrated 
program of this kind. Let me ask some of 
them. 

Are our public libraries as full as they 
should be of the books and periodicals and 
pamphlets that will stimulate our people 
so that their minds will remain alive and 
vigorous and not slip into the lethargy, 
sterility and conformity of ignorance that 
are the first signs of approaching democratic 
decay? Do librarians realize their special 
responsbility in the community to encourage 
that free enterprise of ideas which is even 
more important to the preservation of our 
free society than free enterprise in business? 
Do our libraries reach the people so that 
with good intention and not unreasonable 
exertion they can remain in touch with the 
world of ideas? We spend huge sums for 
educational systems to insure that the citi- 
zens of this democracy may be intelligent. 
But what happens to their minds after grade 
school, after high school, and after college? 
Who better than the libraries can provide 
the daily nourishment and stimulus that are 
needed if the muscles of the mind are to be 
kept in training? Have the libraries ade- 
quately learned how to compete with or, 
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perhaps better, to cooperate with the 
powerfully effective mass media of press, 
movies, television and radio? Is the public 
library recognized as a democratic resource 
of the freedom-loving community, and is 
its influence recognized as one of the meas- 
ures of a growing and progressive town? 
Are all the librarians really geared into the 
important nationw ide program of the United 
States National Commission for Unesco? 

I hope, however, that the ALA will see 
its job in the world setting of which we are 
a part. The task before us is worldwide 
and not national. It is the libraries of all 
the member states of the United Nations 
that need to be mobilized in this educational 
effort. This does not mean American library 
imperialism. I am sure that American li- 
brarians can learn from their colleagues 
abroad—indeed, you have wide contacts 
through the work of the international pro- 
gram to which Carl Milam dedicated so 
much of his time and energy. The com- 
munity of librarians in the world, each 
pressing vigorously for the development of 
public libraries as centers of democratic ac- 
tion in international questions, should and 
can be a potent influence in the educational 
job to be done. 

I know that considerable efforts have been 
made to knit the community of librarians 
through work on common problems like 
classification, cataloging, indexing and 
equipment. But in the desirable effort 
thus to promote closer contact through col- 
laboration on specific matters, has the cen- 
tral goal of educating people for the United 
Nations world been kept forward in peoples’ 
minds? However important these technical 
matters may be in themselves and as ways 
of practicing cooperation, we must not for- 
get that unless the people of the United 
Nations are more quickly educated to the 
realities and necessities of international liv- 
ing, there may be no libraries. There will 
certainly be no need for library techniques. 

A central place has been given in these 
remarks to the American heritage and the 
American scene, but it needs to be empha- 
sized that the responsibility for undertaking 
the educational program outlined rests upon 
all the governments and peoples of the 
United Nations. None can afford the risk 
of having an uninformed public, and none 


has a right to expect collaboration from 
other members of the United Nations, 
whether military, economic or otherwise, if 
it cannot assure the full and understanding 
participation of its own people. 


The Need for U.S. Leadership 


Nevertheless, a special responsibility rests 
here, as in so many other respects, upon the 
government and people of the United States. 

The leadership role of the U.S. is not an 
easy one. At a time when we enjoy a 
higher standard of living than most others 
and certainly have greater freedom of op- 
portunity than any other people, our role is 
likely to be viewed with a good deal of 
suspicion by others. Our status and posi- 
tion are so much preferable to their own 
that it is difficult to avoid some feeling of 
jealousy toward Americans. The fact that 
many Europeans particularly do not realize 
that we work for what we get and that our 
defense and economic aid programs mean 
great sacrifices, does not improve our mutual 
attitudes, 

The United States has come into the 
world leadership role almost overnight, 
and without much conscious effort or desire 
on our own part. The mantle has slipped 
over our shoulders almost without our know- 
ing it. We have, of course, no desire for 
conquest or for national aggrandizement. 
This, too, is hard for others to believe or 
comprehend. 

Not having trained for this assignment, 
and lacking in experience, we are bound to 
be short of many necessary skills. Our tac- 
tics are likely to be somewhat crude com- 
pared with those of more experienced world 
powers. We are bound to make mistakes 
because events move so fast that we must 
frequently act sooner than we would wish. 
Moreover, because of the mobility within 
our economic system, the turnover in our 
leadership is bound to be rapid—which does 
not necessarily mean a_ corresponding 
change in national attitude. 

American public opinion, also new to its 
role of international leadership, and hereto- 
fore preoccupied with essentially domestic 
and personal affairs, is likely to fluctuate 
widely and perhaps it may seem wildly, be- 
fore it finds its position of balance and 
stable direction. Victory will bring quick 
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jubilation. Defeat will be followed by quick 
depression and a desire to cr: wl back into 
our old shell of isolation. 
Difficult as that may be, 
role must be accepted, for a 
Our own peace and security de- 


the leadership 
number of 
reasons. 
pend upon it, and demand our utmost effort 
to keep the United Nations approach fore- 
most. Only our leadership can today as- 
sure continuation of freedom in the world 
and continued widening the 
area of freedom, peace, and rising standards 
of human welfare. 


pre yOTeSS in 


Countless millions in other countries will 
follow if we lead, but they will not be 
heard from if we do not. Not to lead means 
a serious, perhaps critical diminution of the 
numbers prepared to fight for freedom. 

We must not be too harsh in our judg- 
ment of these millions who may hold the 
balance if we call them. In western Europe 
the leaders who would correspond to our 
own are gone. The first war took the cream 
of those who today would be in their fifties 
The second war took the best of 
would be in their thirties 
understandable _fa- 
tigue in Europe, and a fatalistic shrugging 
of the shoulders comes often from 
who have been in the midst of two world 
wars. They wonder whether oa wars 
are not inevitable after all. Lacking the 
vigorous leadership that should be found 
normally in a country, they are not likely 
to be aroused exce pt by external forces. 

In many other countries totalitarian con- 
trol cuts people off from contacts with the 
outside world. Soon they begin to think 
that what they are being told is true, for 
they hear nothing else. But in the satellite 
countries there are many 
have never failed them and who hold to the 
faith that the world they know 
side will one day begin to move. 


or older. 
those who today 
or older. There is an 


those 


whose memories 


exists out- 
They will 
respond as soon as they have a chance. 

In still other countries, political institu- 
tions have not yet developed to the point 
of giving large masses democratic 
Even so, 


powers. 
these masses often understand the 
simple truths and they recognize the leader- 
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ship of free men even if it comes from out- 
side their own countries. They know the 
U.S. as a land of unlimited opportunities 
and as a land that has stood in history for 
freedom and individual opportunity. ’ The 
le -adership already shown by the US. re- 
cently in giving technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development has in many cases reaf- 
firmed their faith. 

I suspect that even in police states many 
an ear is tuned to the Voice of America. 

World public opinion is not unlike na- 
tional public opinion in responding to lead- 
ership. How many times in democratic his- 
tory has the cause seemed lost until some 
courageous and strong voice spoke out in 
terms of reassurance and in pointing the 
way to determined victory. Not so long 
ago, Franklin Roosevelt pulled our nation 
together by reminding us that we had noth- 
ing to fear so much as fear itself, and then 
guided the nation down the road to eco- 
nomic recovery and prosperity. Churchill 
forged an iron will of resistance in an Eng- 
land apparently doomed to total annthiix. 
tion. More recently, as our own country has 
drift occasionally toward the 
equivalent of totalitarian witch hunting and 
persecution, courageous liberals have spoke n 
out to such 
bigotry. 

I have seen during four years in Europe 
the electrifying effect of American leader- 
ship upon democratic opinion—especially 
among the simpler people, the middle 
classes and labor. The announcement of 
the Marshall plan in 1948 and the U.S. 
leadership from the start in the Korean 
affair were the outstanding. I am 
sure General Eisenhower’s recent trip to 
Europe had a similar effect. 

If the issue in this modern crisis can be 
made ' intensive educational 
campaign and if the U.S. will continue to 
grow in its role of world leadership, there is 
no need to fear for the preservation of our 
heritage or the future peace of the world. 


seemed to 


renew our vigilance against 


most 


clear by an 


Portions of this article will also appear in the March-April 


1951 issue of the Political Quarterly (London) 
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Censorship in Bartlesville 


A Report of the Oklahoma Library Association 


. scoPE of the committee’s operational 
area is stated in the covering transmittal 
memorandum of Jan. 8, 1951. In brief it 
was to examine and report on censorship 
in the Bartlesville [Okla.] Public Library and 
upon no other aspects of this case. 

The committee's method of operation was 
varied. Interviews were held with indi- 
viduals conversant with the details, news- 
paper accounts were considered, one 
member of the committee made a trip to 
Bartlesville, and the problem was discussed 
at length with a number of librarians. The 
committee made extensive efforts to get 
all information available and confined itself 
to no one source in carrying on its work. 
We must also state that this entire situation 
in Bartlesville is so befogged with emotions 
and defensive attitudes (undoubtedly well 
meaning and sincere) that it is difficult to get 
a clear view. We have taken sufficient 
time and pains to lessen this disadvantage. 

A self-named and _ self-constituted Citi- 
zens Committee of Bartlesville appears to 
have instigated the difficulty. It first ob- 
jected to a limited interracial program car- 
ried on by the local YWCA. The group 
met with no success in that encounter be- 
cause the YWCA Board of Directors and 
almost all of the membership staunchly sup- 
ported the program as a means of creating 
amicable and just race relationships based 
on mutual understanding and respect. 

The next effort of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee was directed toward the public li- 


14 report submitted to the president and Executive Board 


of the Oklahoma Library Association on Jan. 8, 1951, by the 
OLA Committee on Intellectual Freedom (Frances Kennedy, 
chairman; Mrs. Mary Hays Marable; Ralph Hudson; Esther 
M. McHuer, president, ex officio). On February 3, at the 
1951 ALA Midwinter Meeting, the ALA Council adopted 

resolution submitted by the ALA Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom and previously endorsed by the ALA Executive 
Board, protesting the discharge of the librarian of Bartlesville, 
Okla., after 30 years of service The resolution stated, in 
part: “The allegations were based on the library's holdings 
of the Natior Vew Republic and Soviet Russia Today. The 


ALA does not 


f the responsibility of libraries to provide 


defend any specific publication, but in view 
information on 
ill sides of controversial issues, this incident is an infringe- 
ment of the Library Bill of Rights: the official statement of 


policy of the associatior 
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Committee on Intellectual Freedom’ 


brary. Ruth Brown, librarian for over 30 
years, was accused of keeping subversive 
literature in the library. 

Here it is necessary to digress in order to 
mention that Miss Brown advocates fair 
treatment for Negroes and a chance for them 
to have an even opportunity to advance on 
their own merits. The thought naturally 
occurs that this was perhaps the Citizens’ 
Committee’s actual reason for the attack on 
the public library, but after the YWCA 
episode it adopted the device of claiming 
that the library contained subversive writ- 
ings. This shift of emphasis is of interest 
in the case. References to this phase of 
Miss Brown’s pursuits may be found in the 


“Give me the liberty to know, to ut- 
ter, and to argue freely according to 
conscience, above all liberties.” —John 
Milton, Areopagitica. 


Bartlesville Record for Sept. 17, 1950, and 
in The Tulsa Tribune for Sept. 16, 1950. 
According to the latter account the mayor 
stated this activity of Miss Brown’s to be 
only casual to the matter of the library’s con- 
tents. 

The Citizens’ Committee appeared at the 
Bartlesville Board of Commissioners meet- 
ing on Feb. 16, 1950, and made its com- 
plaint ( (The Tulsa Tribune, Sept. 16, 1950) 
and the Board of Commissioners referred the 
complaint to the Library Board. On Feb. 
23, 1950, the Board of Commissioners di- 
rected the Library Board to investigate the 
matter and also re queste -d the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee to make an examination of the library 
(Bartlesville Examiner-Enterprise, Mar. 7, 
1950). The Citizens’ Committee had named 
The Nation, The New Republic and Soviet 
Russia Today as subversive magazines and 
objected to their inclusion in the library’s 
periodical collection. In 1950 The Nation 
was 85 years old and The New Republic 
was 36 years old. Both are old-line liberal 
periodicals and have an interesting and 
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provocative point of view, and are worth 
examining, whether the reader agrees with 
them or not. Both have made errors of 
judgment (what periodical has not?) and 
both have admitted errors. But both have 
also been right many times. We under- 
stand that The Nation and The New Re- 
public are now both available, but only on 
call. They are not on the open periodical 
shelves. Soviet Russia Today is frankly pro- 
Soviet. It makes no pretense of being x other- 
wise. It is a means of discovering exactly 
what the Soviet line of thought is and in 
their own words. Quite often the fallacies 
and misstatements it prints are so obviously 
in error as to be ludicrous. 

The Library Board met in special session 
on Mar. 1, 1950, with the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, and discussed the library’s acquisi- 
tion program with the committee members. 
Each group made a report to the Board of 
Commissioners at its meeting on Mar. 6, 
1950 (Bartlesville Examiner-Enterprise, 
Mar. 7, 1950). 

The Mar. 6, 1950 meeting of the Board 
of Commissioners was reported to be a near 
riot. The Library Board appears to have 
had little opportunity, perhaps none, to state 
its views or position. The Library Board 
and its supporters were the targets for abuse 
and name callings. The mayor and vice- 
mayor (the present mayor) both made 
speeches. The mayor adjourned the meet- 
ing suddenly. (Bartlesville Examiner-Enter- 
prise, Mar. 7, 1950.) The Board of Com- 
missioners ordered the Library Board at the 
Mar. 6, 1950 meeting to make a full report 
on the library. 

In May both the Library Board and the 
Citizens’ Committee filed reports. These 
reports are carried in full in the Bartlesville 
Examiner-Enterprise of May 28, 1950. 
There were sharp differences in the reports. 
The Library Board took the position that 
a public libr ary should present full informa- 
tion on the issues of today and should serve 
the whole community. ‘Here is the fifth 
paragraph of its report. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
Board’s determination that > publication is 
suitable for inclusion in the City Library does 
not imply approval or advocacy of the views 
expressed in the book or periodical in question, 
either by the Board, or by its individual mem- 
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bers. The Board believes that a — of 
selection which would confine the Library’ s 
contents to material consonant with the opinions 
of the Board or any of its members, or of any 
other citizen or group of citizens in the com- 
munity, would be subversive of the basic prin- 
ciples’ which differentiate the constitutional 
government of the United States from the gov- 
ernments of authoritarian states. 


The Citizens’ Committee report expressed 
a view contrary to this belief. This is stated 
in the third paragraph from the end of its 
report. 

These citizens are of the opinion that the 
presentation of contrasting points of view on 
controversial subjects does not require the 
surrender of our libraries to fifth column in- 
vasion. The freedom of the press has never 
been interpreted to tolerate the printing of 
counterfeit money. Counterfeit literature, 
designed to defame and destroy the heritage 
of American freedom, should be exposed _in- 
stead of tolerated. 


On June 14, 1950, the Board of Commis- 
sioners adopted a new Public Library 
Ordinance and repealed the 1911 Ordinance 
(Article VI, 1924 Revised Ordinance) uv- 
der which the library had been operated. 
The new ordinance (No. 1453) had an 
emergency clause appende »>d which stated it 
would be in effect “from and after its 
passage, approval and publication.” It was 
published in the Bartlesv ille Examiner- 
Enterprise on June 16, 1950. 

The new ordinance allowed the appoint- 
ment of a librarian and assistant with the 
approval of the Board of Commissioners and 
also provided that any employee of the 
library could be re moved at any time by the 
Board of Commissioners. All “purchases of 
books and periodicals must have the ap 
proval of the Library Board and the Boara 
of Commissioners must approve all rules and 
regulations. 

Acting under this ordinance the Board of 
Commissioners removed the Library Board 
on July 10, 1950, and appointed a new 
board. On July 25, 1950, Miss Brown was 

called by the mayor to attend a closed meet- 
ing. Miss Brown reports that she answered 
all questions concerning the library and her 
work fully and promptly. However, she re- 
fused to answer any questions concerning 
her personal life unless they were pl: iced in 
writing and her answers made in the same 
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manner. 
but many of the questions asked her were of 
a personi al nature. She yet refused to answer 
unless the questions and her answers were 


This procedure was not permitted 


writtten. She stated that she was concerned 
lest her answers, and the questions also, be- 
twisted out of context. This meeting con- 
tinued for an hour and a half and no steno- 
graphic report was mé ide of it. One hour 
later Miss Brown was notified by the city 
manager, by telephone, that her services 
were terminated. 

A group of citizens requested the reason 
for Miss Brown’s dismissal at the Aug. 7, 
1950 meeting of the Board of Commis- 
sioners. The mayor indicated that neither 
the magazine controversy nor the racial issue 
was the cause for her discharge, but in- 
subordination was the reason. When asked 
to give examples of her insubordination he 
was unable to recall any. 

On Sept. 12, 1950, Miss Brown and Mrs. 
Darlene Essary, a former member of the Li- 
brary Board, filed suit in the District Court 
of W ashington County. They contend that 
Ordinance No. 1453 is invalid because it 
is in conflict with the laws of the state of 
Oklahoma. The District Judge for Wash- 
ington County certified his disqualification 
in this case on Oct. 2, 1950, and the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
appointed a judge from another district to 
hear the matter. On Nov. 9, 1950, the 
District Court ruled against Miss Brown 
and Mrs. Essary. They appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma on Dec. 11, 
1950. 

In addition to the newspaper accounts 
mentioned above the following ones were 
published: mtenrine: Examiner-Enter- 
prise, Sept. 13 and Oct. 2, 1950; The Daily 
“uergeen (Oklahoma oH, Nov. 5,, Nov. 
9, and Nov. 10, 1950: The Denver Post, 
Aug. 17, 1950; Tulsa Daily World, Sept. 13 
od Oct. 3, 1950; The Tulsa Tribune, Sept. 
14 and Se a 18, 1950. The editorial in The 
Tulsa Tribune for Se pt. 14 is a fine statement 
for the cause of freedom of expression. 

The Oklahoma Library Association Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom believes 
firmly that public libraries are a safeguard of 
our nations freedoms. The maintenance 
and strengthening of this bulwark requires 
that libraries have freedom—freedom of 
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acquisition, freedom of access by all people, 
and freedom to give complete information. 
A fully informed | citizenry will not allow its 
liberties to vanish. Censorship of libraries 
hits at the very heart of these concepts. 
How can freedom be secure if freedom be 
denied? 

This nation is built, and is building, on 
free inquiry and expression. Its political, 
economic and cultural institutions are all 
products of this analysis. Its attitude of 
leaving the herd, of experimenting and test- 
ing has resulted in great achievements. 
This can come only from freedom of thought 
and expression. Truth will emerge from a 
free and uninhibited clash of ideas. 

The Society for Philosophical Inquiry, a 
scholarly organization, recently disbanded 
after 85 years of existence. One of the 
society’s officers stated that people no longer 
appeared to be interested in free inquiry. 
If true, such a condition can but ruin us 
and leave us the prey of any claptrap theory 
that may be presented in a seemingly palat- 
able form. This condition is well explored 
by George Orwell in Animal Farm and 
Nineteen E ighty-Four. We need more free 
and honest inquiry, and more intellectual 
honesty. We need our groups for philo- 
sophical i inquiry. 

The struggle for freedom of expression 
is never ending. There are always those 
who would deny it and they quickly see and 
seize their opportunities in periods of ten- 
sion. As librarians we have no choice but to 
oppose this else we fail the ideals of our pro- 
fession and of scholarship. (We are quite 
well aware of the distinction between free- 
dom and license.) We may not prevail, but 
unless we speak clearly for these principles 
we are without integrity or fiber. We have 
great examples in Milton, Mill, Jefferson, 
Holmes, Bagehot and Bacon. There are 
many others and all raised their objections 

plain terms to the curtailment of free 
inquiry and expression. 

As Howard Mumford Jones states in his 
Primer of Inte lectual Freedom, “Teaching 
is not indoctrination.” Libraries disseminate 
information which is a form of teaching and 
a form of expression. They do not 
doctrinate. They serve all segments of ¢ 
society, not any one political, social, an 
economic, racial or religious group. It is 
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difficult to remain in an intellectual vacuum, 
if not impossible. Ideas of all types sprout 
in profusion. Most, if not all, require ques- 
tioning and analysis. Human beings, if 
given a chance—especially American citizens 
—have a faculty of arriving at a good judg- 
ment. They may wander for a time, they 
may do foolish acts, but, if given an honest 
opportunity at access to full information the 
odds are in favor of their reaching a decent 
conclusion. And even if they should not ar- 
rive at such a conslusion, when given com- 
plete knowledge, who are we to impose our 
wills upon them? We cannot adopt the 
enemy's tactics and not be smeared with his 
tar. We cannot defend freedom by the use 
of oppression. If we do we have joined the 
oppressors ranks. 

The majority governs in this nation, but 
the majority must do so with tolerance, 
feeling, and sense, and not, in the manner 
of a great beast, crush the dissident groups. 
And a reactionary minority within the 
governing m< jority Ci innot be permitted 
(shielded by the majority's power) to harass 
and persecute a nonconformist faction by 
vilification, or by pressure on the majority to 
incite it to suppress the objects of their 
dislike. 

This committee concludes that the ac- 
tion of the Citizens’ Committee Bartles- 
ville, Okla., constitutes a violation of the 
Bartlesville Public Library’s integrity and is 
a grave infraction of the freedom of inquiry, 
thought and expression. It is an act of 
intolerance. 

Librarians are among the very first to 
oppose any form of dictatorship be it com- 
munism, fascism or nazism. We know too 
well that it means the end of any freedom 
of expression. We remember clearly that 
Hitler caused the libraries of Germany to 
be ransacked and gutted—their contents 
mainly destroyed in less than three and one 
half months after he became chancellor on 
Jan. 30, 1933. We cannot believe that 
Russian libraries, no matter what Soviet 
Russia Today may say, contain anything but 
a collection of laud: itory exercises on the 
Soviet regime, and are totally valueless to 
serve a people struggling from the deadliness 
of centuries of oppression. We know well 
what has happened to libraries in other 
dictator-governed nations. They 


provide 
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more pap for a cowed and suppressed 
If any good library collections do 
are closed to ail but the elite 


people. 
exist they 
of the governing power. 

Knowing this we realize that such a 
political creed means our extinction and 
we oppose it completely. We know this be- 
cause we were born and we live in a nation 
of free public libraries. We have seen the 
clash of ideas; we have had access to free 
inquiry. We are w ell aware that we must 
have the opportunity to discover who is our 
enemy, to know his beliefs and his tactics 
in order to oppose him successfully. The 
Citizens’ Committee would deny this to the 
citizens of Bartlesville. It would require 
them to read only that which it considered 
proper. It would leave them in ignorance, 

We can only infer, in view of the pub- 
lished record, that Ruth Brown was unjustly 
and cavalierly discharged because of her 
private beliefs and because of her profes- 
sional belief in free libraries. Had she been 
professionally unfit to be the librarian then 
Bartlesville is somewhat tardy in discovering 
it only after 30 years. We feel that the 
Bartlesville Public Library was made the 
scapegoat for a misguided group, that the 
reading matter in the libr: ary was not the 
primary cause for the complaint, and _ that 
censorship of the library was used as a 
weapon against Miss Brown. She _ has 
suffered the loss of her position, but the city 
of Bartlesville has suffered more. It has 
transgressed against the freedom of its li- 
brary and thereby transgressed upon. its 
distinction as an institution for free public 
information. It has denied its patrons free 
access to reading matter and the free 
acquisition of these materials by the library. 

We know that our protests c: innot remedy 
the situation, and that this is properly a 
matter that Bartlesville should rectify itself. 
But we shall continue to state our objections 
to censorship of libraries clearly and straight- 
forwardly for we are a part of the whole and 
if a library anywhere is harmed we are 
harmed. These beliefs we shall hold with 
faith and fortitude or we lose our integrity 
as representatives of scholarly profession 
and our standing as free persons. Many of 
our liberties rest on freedom of expression 
and these liberties we must retain else we 
are lost. 











Anniversary Program 


Gets 


ITH THE Midwinter Meeting providing 

the occasion, the American Library As- 
sociation’s 75th anniversary program was 
launched in an atmosphere of enthusiasm 
and given a substantial send-off which in- 
ciated nationwide publicity. 

President Clarence R. Graham predicted 
that “if our endeavor is successful, we will 
produce a community demand for library 
services which we have not experienced for 
30 years. The results will be significant to 
all libraries.” 

Luther H. Librarian of Congress, 
speaking at the 75th anniversary “kickoff” 
dinner, placed a high value on the program 
and its theme, and said: 


Evans, 


In a crisis, people have little to fall back 
upon but the directions of the past. There- 
fore it is most appropriate that our theme is 
“The Heritage of the U.S.A. in Times of 
Crisis.” Our heritage is not only the thing 
we are fighting for but largely what we are 
fighting with. We have the kind of heritage 
in which to take pride and from which to draw 
the spiritual strength for the kind of conflict 
we must inevitably go through. The essence 


of this heritage consists of our ideals, ideas 
and aspirations—not necessarily our achieve- 
ments. 

Walter H. C. Laves, distinguished politi- 


cal scientist and recently retived deputy 
director general of Unesco, who was the 
principal speaker at the dinner, related the 
75th anniversary program to the educational 
effort throughout the world which he char- 
acterized as essential to continuance of the 
United Nations.’ 

Mr. — on the Sunday morning (Feb- 
ruary following the Midwinter Meeting, 
joined A a discussion of the 75th anni- 
versary activities presente -d over more than 
200 stations of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System by the Northwestern U niversity Re- 
viewing Stand. Other participants on the 


program, “The Author and Reader in Time 
of Crisis,” were Edgar Ansel Mowrer, noted 
'The text of Mr Laves’ remarks are published in this 


issue of the Bulletin 
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journalist and author; Stanley Pargellis, li- 
brarian of the Newberry Library, Chicago; 
and John Mackenzie Cory, ALA executive 
secretary.” 

On several occasions during the meeting, 
the purposes, objectives, and activities of 
the 75th anniversary were explained by 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, ‘chairman of the anni- 
versary committee. He announced that the 
resource book, one of the important imple- 
ments of the program, will be prepared by 
Henry Steele Commager. 

Mr. Ellsworth, in urging all librarians to 
participate in the program, redefined the 
theme as “a re-examination of the American 
heritage in times of crisis,” and spelled out 
the various activities that would “help citi- 
zens think through the problem of how to 
defend our freedom by understanding its 
origin and its application to the great prob- 
lems of today.” 

He said that “it is not our business to 
tell the public what to think, how to 
think. But as caretakers of the reservoir of 
man’s most treasured possession—his ideas— 
it is not inappropriate to post an inventory 
of what is within that reservoir. 

Mr. Ellsworth recounted the step-by-step 
anniversary program of activities, includ- 
ing the creating of two heritage books, the 
contest for statements on the power of 
books and the problems of citizens, the dis- 
cussion of major problems at the Annual 
Conference in July by leaders in the various 
areas, and the stimulation of discussion by 
citizens at the community level who would 
use the books as guides. 

“If we can get a majority of our adults 
thinking about the problems these books 
discuss, we will have accomplished our 
mission,” Mr. Ellsworth said. 

He also explained that the retrospective 
approach to the anniversary is not being 
ignored. A_ special committee under the 
direction of Wayne Shirley is working on 


* Full text of the round table discussion may be obtained 


by sending a request and 10¢ to Reviewing Stand, North 


western University, Evanston, III. 
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plans for a celebration directly concerned 
with the founding of the ALA in Philadel- 
phia in 1876. ; 

The members of Mr. Ellsworth’s commit- 
tee concerned themselves with preliminary 
plans for the general sessions at the July 
Conference and with planning for direct 
approaches to more than 100 organizations 
whose millions of members throughout the 
country will be brought in touch with the 
ALA 75th annivers: ury theme and program. 
These organizations include farm groups, 
educational associations, and citizen socie- 
ties such as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Kiwanis, Rotary, League of 
Women Voters, American Bar Association, 
labor unions, and veteran groups. 

Immediately after the Midwinter Meet- 
ing, President Graham went to Washington 
and in a personal interview invited Presi- 
dent Truman to address the Annual Con- 
ference at the first of four general sessions. 

This carried forward the anniversary 
committee’s tentative plan to devote the 
initial general session to a general discussion 
of the heritage theme; then to bring out- 
standing men and women to deliver schol- 
arly papers relating their particular fields to 
the theme. 

The committee’s preliminary thinking 
marks out these areas as: science, nations 
and people, religious sources of humanism, 
business and happiness of people, and youth 
in crisis. 

Mr. Ellsworth outlined the ways in which 
the organizations which are being directly 
approached by the anniversary committee 
can particip: ite in the general herit: age pro- 
gram: 


Join with the American Library Associa- 
tion in concentrating the organization’s activi- 


ties on this theme: “The Heritage of the 
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U.S.A. in Times of Crisis.” 

2 Soe each member club (or chapter) to 
purchase and study the two books by Johnson 
and Commager to be published by Harpers 
next fall. 

3. Urge the officers in every community to 
go to the librarian of the public library and 
ask for the bibliographies, study guides, and 
other printed sources that will be available. 


He also outlined the role of librarians in 
the anniversary program. “Mostly, read the 
ALA Bulletin and watch for specific re- 
quests; also perform the tasks your divi- 
sional officers will ask of you. Above all, 
think about the theme in relation to your 
professional life and let your creative imag- 
ination and compe tence tell you what to 
do,” Mr. Ellsworth said. 

The following suggestions were mi ide for 
immediate particip: ition by all librarians: 


1. Familiarize yourself thoroughly with the 
aims, objectives and activities of the 75th an- 
niversary program. They are set forth in the 
January 1951 issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

2. Enter the contest. For stimulation and 
suggestions as to the kind of statements wanted, 
see the discussion by Mr. Ellsworth in the 
February 1951 ALA Bulletin. 

Tell the reading public about the 75th 
anniversary theme and activities. Bring the 
program to the attention of the readers who 
come to your library. (ALA does not have the 
means to provide special materials for individ- 
uals but the best publicity is that which you 
give in the spoken word and in referring in- 
dividuals to the materials in the Bulletin.) 

4. Promote 75th anniversary cooperation 
among the local branches of the large national 
organizations which are being approached by 
the anniversary committee—Kiwanis, women’s 
clubs, PTA, etc. 

5. Study the resources of your library in 
terms of the 75th anniversary theme and plan 
now for the materials that will be needed for 
the interest which the program is calculated to 
produce. 


REDUCED CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FEE FOR STUDENTS 


Library schools whose summer students plan to attend the July 1951 ALA Annual Conference in 


ALA for information on reduced rates for group registration of students. 
ALA Headquarters, 50 E. 


ao avo may write to 


Address Leo M. Weins. 


Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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News Roundup — : 
1951 Midwinter Meeting 


veER 1500 good-natured librarians ignored the subzero weather to attend business and 
program sessions at the 1951 ALA Midwinter Meeting, held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, January 30-February 3. Approximately 175 meetings were ‘scheduled. 

News of the Executive Board meetings was reported by the executive secretary in his 
“Memo to Members,” February 1951 ALA Bulletin. Reports to Council, presented by the 
president and executive secretary, were also published in that issue. A summary of Council 
action appears in this news roundup, together with accounts of as many other meetings 
as space provides. In some cases information reports were not received in time for inclu- 
sion in the news summary. The balance of this issue has been devoted to papers and 
reports delivered at the Midwinter Meeting, or to articles based on the meetings. Further 
information will appear in the April issue. 

Approximately 900 librarians attended the general meeting held on Friday evening, 
February 2. The program was devoted to a consideration of ALA federal relations and 
plans for the ALA 75th anniversary. Speakers at the meeting were: Ralph E. Ellsworth, 
chairman, ALA 75th Anniversary Committee; Dean Bowman, Industry Operations Bureau, 
National oe Authority; Mrs. Margie S. Malmberg, director, ALA Washington 
Office; J. T. Sanders, legislative counsel, National Grange; ‘and Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, na- 
tional chairman, - ‘ommittee on Reading and Library Service, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. L. Quincy Mumford, chairman of the ALA Federal Relations Committee, 
presided. 


ALA Council 


President C. R. Graham’s report to Council, Libraries for Children and Young People, had 
“A Call to Service,” was delivered at the first been operating as a separate division since 


meeting of Council on January 31 and pub- Jan. 1, 1951. 
lished on page 50 of the February ALA Bulle- . 
tin. Membership 

Executive Secretary John Mackenzie Cory’s Tommie Dora Barker, chairman of the ALA 
report to Council, in which he announced his Membership Committee, presented an account 
resignation effective Sept. 1, 1951, was also de- of the work of members of her committee and 
livered on January 31. The report, together announced that the Association had 20,205 


with an Executive Board resolution concerning members as of December 1950, 
Mr. Cory’s term of service, appears on page 47 


of the February Bulletin. Membership Dues 
wal es The report of the Committee on Membership 
Petitions for Affiliation Dues and Perquisites (ALA Bulletin, Decem- 
The Council approved the following peti- ber 1950, , .452-54) was presented to Council 
tions for affiliation with ALA as chapters: by Ralph T. Esterquest. In general the report 
Florida State Library Association, Ohio As- called for an increase in personal and institu- 
sociation for School Librarians, Mountain tional membership dues to be earmarked spe- 


Pl: uins Library Association al the Idaho Library cifically for placement service and an ALA 
Association. There is now an ALA chapter in membership directory. Following a lively dis- 


every state. cussion the report was rejected and re ferred to 
, the committee for further study and report at 
AASL 1951 ALA Conference in July. 
The ALA Executive Secretary announced ‘ ‘ 
that the American Association of School Li- Constitutional Amendments 
brarians, formerly a section of the Division of At its meeting on February 3 the Council 
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voted amendments to the ALA Constitution 
which, if finally@adopted, will result in the fol- 
lowing major changes: 

1. Abolish the office of second vice president. 
and immediate past president. Fourth ALA 
Activities Committee Recommendation 53, ap- 
proved by Council in January 1950 and con- 
firmed in July 1950, omitted “second vice presi- 
dent” and “immediate past president.” The 
amendments to the Constitution were therefore 
based on the assumption that failure to mention 
the two offices indicated an intention to abolish 
them. 

2. Extend the term of office of the ALA 
treasurer one one to four years, beginning with 
the year 1952. This recommendation was made 
by the 1950-51 ALA Nominating Committee. 

3. Include members of the Executive Board 
(elected at large) as members of the Council 
with voting power. This action reflects Coun- 
cil’s decision at the 1950 ALA Conference that 
members of the Executive Board continue to be 
elected at large but that they be made voting 
members of the Council. 

4. Provide for preliminary consideration of 
the budget by the Council and final approval 
by the Executive Board, Although the Fourth 
ALA Activities Committee proposed that Coun- 
cil be authorized to approve the budget in its 
final form, the Council voted for “preliminary 
consideration” because of the limited time avail- 
able during meetings for the final approval of 
a detailed budget. 

The amendments, to become effective, must 
be approved by Council at the 1951 ALA Con- 
and ratified by members of the As- 
in accordance with Article XII, Sec- 
tion 1 of the Constitution. 


ference 
sociation 


Nominating Committee 


John D. Henderson, chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, presented his committee’s re- 
port as published in the December 1950 ALA 
Bulletin, p. 462-63. The committee also recom- 
mended that the term of the ALA treasurer be 
extended from one to four years. 


Education for Librarianship 


A progress report on the revision of Mini- 
mum Standards for Library o_o was pre- 
ee for the ALA Board of Education for 

Librarianship by Jack Dalton, a member of 
the board, in the absence of Richard H. Logs- 
don, chairman. Work on the project is ex- 
pected to be continued at a conference to be 


held April 2-4. 


Recruiting Citations 


It was announced to Council that Field En- 
Educational Division, will again 


terprises, Inc., 
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contribute awards for the most effective recruit- 
ing activities undertaken during (a) 1950 and 
1951 and (b) 1952, and reported to the ALA 
Board of Education for Librarianship in 195] 
and 1952. 


Resolutions 


Libraries and the National Emergency 


This resolution, proposed by President Gra- 
ham and adopted unanimously by the Council. 
appears on page 51 of the February 1951 ALA 


Bulletin. 
Library Bill of Rights 


“By official action of 
1951, the Library Bill of Rights shall be in- 
terpreted as applying to all materials and 
media of communication used or collected by 


Council on Feb. 3, 


libraries.” Proposed by the Committee on In- 
tellectual Freedom, endorsed by the Audio- 
Visual Board, and adopted unanimously by 


Council on Feb. 3, 1951. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


On February 3 the Council approved a re- 
solution protesting action taken by the Mayor 
and City Commissioners in discharging the 
Bartlesville (Okla.) librarian after 30 years of 
service. This resolution was also endorsed by 
the ALA Executive Board. 


Art 


Upon recommendation of the ALA Art Re- 
ference Round Table, Council adopted a resolu- 
tion urging that the President of the United 
States appoint a commission to consider the 
whole question of the government’s relation to 
art, to study existing governmental agencies 
and methods, and to submit recommendations 
for their improvement. 


NEA Policy Statement 


Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom the ALA Council unani- 
mously endorsed a statement drafted recently 
by the NEA’s National Commission for the De- 
of Democracy through Education. This 
Public School and the Amer- 
underlines the necessity for 
and freedom of access to in- 


ALA 


fense 
statement, “The 
ican Heritage,” 
freedom of ideas 
formation. It was patterned after the 
Library Bill of Rights. 


New York, Censorship 
chairman of the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee, reported on the situation 


in Scarsdale, N.Y., where atte mpts have been 
made to purge school libraries of “subversive’ 


Scarsdale, 


R. D. Rogers, 


literature. 
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Chicago Library Club 
At the close of the Midwinter Meeting a 
resolution was adopted thanking the C hic: ago 
Library Club for its hospitality in prov iding 
square dancing on Thursday and Friday eve- 
nings, February 1 and 2. 


Finance Committee 

John D. Henderson, being nominated by 
President Graham, was elected by Council to 
serve as a member of the ALA Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Committees and Boards 

Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan presented the re port of 
the Committee on Boards and Committees (see 
this issue of the Bulletin, p. 104). All recom- 
mendations of the committee were approved by 
Council. 


Committee on Intellectual Freedom 

A report of the year’s activities of the com- 
mittee was prese mted by R. D. Rogers, chair- 
man. As a result a number of re solutions were 
passed protesting actions of censorship. (See 
section on “Resolutions” in the Council news, 
this issue.) 


Honorary Memberships 
Honorary ALA membership was approved 


by Council for William Warner Bishop, Robert 
MacDonald Lester and Louis Round Wilson. 


Salary Standards 


Revised minimum library salary standards, 
adding 12.3 per cent to the scale adopted in 
1948, were approved by Council upon recom- 
mendation of the ALA Board on Personnel 
Administration. The new scale appears in this 
issue of the Bulletin, p. 102. 


Discontinuance of Divisions 


The Library Extension Division, Trustees 
Division and the old Division of Public Li- 
braries, having merged to form the new Public 
Libraries Division, were officially dissolved by 
Council pending the second and final vote by 
Council at the July 1951 annual conference. 


Midwinter Meeting 


Mrs, Loleta D. Fyan presented an informa- 
tion report of the Midwinter Meetings Com- 
mittee. The committee agreed that further 
study was needed before a recommendation 
could be made. As approved by the Execu- 
tive Board, the next ALA Midwinter Meeting 
will be held in Chicago at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1952. 


Divisions 


American Association of 
School Librarians 

At the Midwinter Meeting the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, with Mrs. Mar- 
garet K. Walraven as its president, met for the 
first time as a division. Its membership as of 
Jan. 1, 1951, was 2703. It has 11 ALA Coun- 
cilors. 

The draft of the AASL constitution was dis- 
cussed, will be further developed in the light 
of Midwinter discussions, and will be sent to 
all AASL Councilors for consideration at spring 
school library meetings. The final draft of 
the constitution will appear in print, before the 
1951 ALA Conference in July, at which time 
a vote will be taken. 

Mildred Batchelder was invited to become 
acting executive secretary for the new division 
for the current fiscal year and will spend ap- 
proximately half-time in that capacity. 

A propos: al, for assistance in an intensive 
campaign to add large numbers of school li- 
brarians to ALA and AASL membership, was 
considered by the AASL Board and will be 


further revised before presentation to the ALA 
Budget Committee in late spring. 

Top of the News will continue for the two 
spring issues as the combined publication of 
the AASL and the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. (See report of 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, this issue.) 


ACRL 
General Session 

At the general session of ACRL approxi- 
mately 600 members approved unanimously 
the following resolution, presented by Law- 
rence S. Thompson, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington: “RESOLV ED, 
That the Association of College and Reference 

Libraries deplores the tendency to discontinue 
the publication of significant reference and re- 
search tools issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment, that it is the sense of this Associa- 
tion that it is an essential duty of a democratic 
government to make readily available to its 
citizens all information pertaining to the opera- 
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tion of its various agencies (excepting that 
which must be kept secret for national security), 
and that the re presentative of the American 

Library Association in Washington be requested 
to be alert to combat trends in every 
possible way. 

Following the principal address by Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Lester, secretary, Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, a short report on current de- 
velopments in ACRL was given by Arthur T. 
Hamlin, executive secretary. The increased 
dues proposed by the ALA Committee on Mem- 
bership Dues and Perquisites were discussed. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented by its chairman, Edmon Low, 
librarian, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater. 
Nominees for vice president (president-elect) 
were David Clift, associate librarian, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., and Robert W. 
Severance, librarian, Baylor ‘University, Waco, 
Tex. Nominated for  director-at- -large were 
Julian S. Fowler, librarian, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, and Stanley L. West, director, 
University of Florida Libraries, Gainesville. 
The committee's full report will be printed in 
the April College and Research Libraries. Mr. 
Low outlined briefly the machinery for adding 
nominees to the slate. 


such 


Board of Directors 


Among the more important actions taken by 
the ACRL Board of Directors at its several 
meetings were: 

The Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association is requested to consider what 
changes in the present organization of the 
ALA would be necessary to enable the ALA 
to become the central federation of a group of 
truly autonomous library associations in which 
the specialized library associations not now 
affiliated with the ALA would find it possible 
to participate. 

Present College and Research Libraries 
gift subscriptions to 85 foreign libraries were 
approved for continuance. 

3. Support was voted to the American As- 
sociation of Museums in its inquiries regarding 
the possibility of securing funds from the 
Civilian Defense Administration for the erec- 
tion of shelters to protect cultural treasures 
in the event of bomb attack. 


4. A report of the Committee on Free Dis- 


tribution of College and Research Libraries 
was approved. This action commits the as- 
sociation to free distribution of its journal to 
all members paying $5.00 or more ALA dues. 
Such free distribution will not begin until April 
or July 1952 and is contingent on some further 
fact-finding regarding potential advertising 
revenue. A paper shortage might conceivably 


make it impossible to carry out this action. 


5. It was the feeling of the board that the 
Report of the ALA Committee on Membership 
Dues and Perquisites should be opposed as 
presented and that there should be particular 
opposition to the principle of earmarking funds, 
Without taking a positive stand on an alterna- 
tive proposal, the board voted to suggest that 
the ALA Council again refer the matter to an 
appropriate ALA committee. 


Membership Committee 


At a meeting of the ACRL Membership Com- 
mittee state chairmen were asked to report the 
needs and attitudes of their areas to the Head- 
quarters office, and to inform Headquarters of 
needs for membership blanks, Emphasis was 
placed on the usefulness of ACRL chapters 
and of promotional fliers for membership. 


Research Planning Committee 

At the first meeting of the ACRL Research 
Planning Committee initial discussion centered 
on the responsibilities of the group and best 
methods of procedure. Ralph Shaw presented 
the need for drawing together the known data 
on library problems which would in turn 
identify areas to be worked. There was felt to 
be need for a pilot project. It was finally 
voted that Forrest F. Carhart, assistant direc- 
tor, University of Denver Libraries, should con- 
duct such a study of circulation methods and 
procedures. It was likewise voted to encourage 
a study of the cost and effectiveness of various 
methods of reproducing catalog cards with 
special attention to formulas for the costs of 
various methods and their breaking, or effi- 
ciency points. This need is to be discussed 
with the Division of Cat iloging and Classifica- 
tion. The ACRL Board of Directors authorized 
the committee to seek funds to finance a con- 
ference of several days’ duration on the present 
state of research in college and reference li- 
brary problems and needs for the future. 


Sections 

Program meetings were held by all sections 
of ACRL. At the University Libraries Sec- 
tion Lawrence S. Thompson spoke briefly on 
the incr@asing cost of Chemical Abstracts and 
A. F. Kuhlman discussed the proposed in- 
creases in ALA dues. Members of the Refer- 
ence Librarians Section voted to change the 
status of the Joint Committee on the Reproduc- 
tion of Bibliographical and Reference Works 
to that of a standing committee. 


Cataloging and Classification Division 


In addition to program meetings the Divi- 
sion of Cataloging and Classification held a 
business meeting to approve changes in the by- 
laws and to discuss further the functions and 
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appointment of a board on cataloging policy 
and practice which the DCC Executive Board 
was authorized to establish at the Cleveland 
Conference. A recruiting pamphlet, recently 
published, was displayed at the meeting. Plans 
for distribution will be announced in the April 
ALA Bulletin. 

The Mountain-Plains Regional Group of 
Catalogers was accepted as an affiliate of the 
division. 


Division of Libraries For Children 
and Young People 


At the request of the Board of Directors, 
Mae Graham (who was elected 1950-51 divi- 
sion president as an AASL representative) 
agreed to complete her term of office. The 
division has a membership of 2631 as of Dec. 
31, 1950, and has 11 ALA Councilors. 

Mildred Batchelder was asked to continue to 
serve as executive secretary. Approximately 
half time will be given to this division assign- 
ment. 

By board action, $600 of the current division 
balance in its fund from special projects—royal- 
ties from records, sale of publications, etc.— 
was divided between AASL, CLA and AYPL. 
AASL receives $300, CLA $200, and AYPL 
$100. Division of funds was based on mem- 
bership of the groups. 

The division board voted to have its funds 
handled and its books kept by the ALA Ac- 
counting Office for a monthly fee. Both will 
review this arrangement in August. 

Top of the News will continue for the two 
spring issues as the combined publication of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People and the AASL. Marian Young, Detroit 
Public Library, heads a committee to study 
future plans for the division publication. Econ- 
omies in format will be studied intensively. 
Current Top of the News expenditures make 
up 43 per cent of the total amount received in 
allotments from ALA. Thus funds for sections 
and for special projects are much too limited. 

The executive committees of the Children’s 
Library Association and the Association of 
Young People’s Librarians voted to recom- 
mend to their associations that for the present 
they remain together in the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People. 


Children’s Library Association 


The Children’s Library Association, under the 
chairmanship of Ruth Hewitt, has established 
two significant committees as a follow-up of 
the Public Library Inquiry. The first, under 
Miriam Wessel, Detroit Public Library, will 
study the status of the children’s librarian. 
The second, under Elizabeth Burr, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, will seek ways to 


aid small libraries without children’s librarians 
in their selection of materials and in their li- 
brary programs for serv ing children. 


Association of Young People’s Librarians 

The Association of Young People’s Librarians 
announced that Grace Slocum, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, is the new vice chairman of 
AYPL, replacing Hannah Hunt who has gone 
to Japan as the children’s and young people’s 
library specialist on the staff of the new li- 
brary school. 


Library Extension Division 


This division, now merged with the Trustees 
Division and old Division of Public Libraries 
to form the new Public Libraries Division, was 
officially discontinued by the ALA Council by 
action taken on February 3 pending the second 
and final vote by council at the July 1951 annual 
conference. 


Bookmobile Standards Committee 


Publication of the final report of this com- 
mittee was announced (see “ALA News,” this 
issue). It was the consensus of those present 
that a source of publication was needed to 
discuss such matters as service standards and 
the problems of those libraries providing or 
considering the provision of bookmobile service. 


Public Libraries Division (New) 


At the ALA Midwinter Meeting plans for 
achieving the merger of the Library Extension, 
Pulic Libraries and Trustees Divisions to form 
the new Public Libraries Division proceeded 
according to schedule. 

Edward J. A. Fahey, Helen M. Harris, and 
Eleanor Plain were elected by the Temporary 
Board of Directors to serve as chairman, vice 
chairman and secretary-treasurer of the new 
division until the new by-laws have been 
adopted and the new officers elected for the 
fiscal year 1951-52. The temporary board also 
secured a Nominating Committee to prepare a 
list of candidates for the offices listed in the 
proposed by-laws. The committee includes 
Anne H. Farrington, Alice L. Jewett, Thomas 
J. Porro, Ralph A. Ulveling and Sallie J. Far- 
rell, chairman. 

The board arranged with the boards of the 
merging divisions for the financing of the 
activities of the new division until Aug. 31, 
1951, when it will begin to receive its com- 
bined dues allotments from ALA. 

At an open business meeting on January 31 
the proposed by-laws of the new division were 
presented for final discussion and amendment 
before being submitted to the combined mem- 
bership of the merging divisions for a mail vote. 





} 
| 





On February 3 the ALA Council took its first 
vote to discontinue the three merging divisions. 
It plans to take the second and final vote at 
the annual conference in July 1951. 


Division of Publie Libraries (Old) 

The old Division of Public Libraries, which 
merged with the Library Extension and Trus- 
tees Divisions to form the new Public Libraries 
Division, was officially discontinued by Coun- 
cil at the Midwinter Meeting pending the second 
and final vote by council at the July 1951 an- 
nual conference. 

The executive board of the old division voted 
that the group should not consider petitioning 
for section status under the new division. This 
motion was passed because of the feeling that 
the organization should be kept in a fluid state 
at this time and that a large number of sections 
should not be formed. 

It was announced that sections of the old 


Committees, Boards 


Acquisition Department Heads of 
Research Libraries Round Table 


At the business meeting of the round table 
a discussion was held on the need for the or- 
ganization of a formal body within the ALA 
to be responsible for all phases of acquisitions. 
It was the sense of the meeting that a general 
acquisitions group, to coordinate work of other 
related groups in an effort to avoid unnecessary 
duplication, would be desirable. This decision 
is to be reported to Francis St.John, chairman 
of the ALA Book Acquisitions Committee, for 
consideration by members of the committee. 


Adult Education Board 


The Adult Education Board held a precon- 
ference meeting on January 29 to review cur- 
rent projects. Mrs. Florence Craig was au- 
thorized to proceed with a questionnaire on 
adult education activities in public libraries 
as a basis for articles in professional periodicals. 
The board received a progress report from 
Walter Stone reviewing the data already col- 
lected from library schools on research in adult 
education during the past five years and made 
tentative plans for publishing a list of such 
research studies. 

A general group services project, patterned 
on the successful film project, was approved 
and a request will be made for foundation 
funds. Other ideas for adult education projects 
for which foundation funds might be requested 
were also discussed. The board voted to assist 
in informing librarians of the 1951 program of 
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division would automatically go out of existence 
after the 1951 ALA Conference and that it 
would be necessary for each section to decide 
by that time whether or not it wished to con- 
tinue. 

The group considered the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations’ proposed plan for 
federation and reaffirmed its stand, taken at the 
1950 ALA Conference, to oppose the formation 
of any federation of library associatious which 
would weaken a strong ALA. 


Trustees Division 


This division, now merged with the Library 
Extension Division and old Division ° Public 
Libraries to form the new Public Libraries 
Division, was officially discontinued by the ALA 
Council by action taken on February 3 pending 
the second and final vote by C ‘ouncil at the July 
1951 annual conference 


and Round Tables 


the Aspen (Colo.) Institute for Humanistic 
Studies. 

The Adult Education Board considered again 
its relationship to other ALA boards and com- 
mittees, to the Adult Education Section of the 
Public Libraries Division, to the new National 
Association of Adult Educators and to the 
Joint Commission for the Study of Adult Edu- 
cation. Edmon Low was appointed to serve, 
with Mrs. Florence Craig, as the board’s repre- 
sentative on the joint commission. 


Audio-Visual Board 


The Audio-Visual Board, meeting five times 
during Midwinter, tabled a resolution on union 
projectionists pending further investigation, ap- 
proved for use and publication a revised state- 
ment on a policy for sponsored films in public 
libraries, and endorsed a proposed proje ct in the 
teaching of audio-visual materials in a specific 
library school to be announced later. The 
board also met with three officials of the Li- 
brarv of Congress to discuss ways and means 
of supplying copy for film cat ilog cards, policy 
on subject cataloging, and distribution and 
potential market for LC film catalog cards. 
Considerable progress was made, and announce- 
ments will be made as the plans progress. 


Editorial Committee 
Two manuscripts were approved for ALA 
publication, one by William Jesse on shelf 
work and the second edited by Herbert Goldhor 
on retirement provisions for librarians. 
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Four new projects were approved with minor 


suggestions tor revision of the outlines sub- 
mitted. They were a pamphlet on charging 
systems, a subject index to drama in English, 
a pamphlet on public library service to labor 
acai and an index to vocational fiction for 
young people. 
Action was taken on a total of 24 projects. 


Education for Librarianship 
Joint Meeting 


An open meeting on January 31 was spon- 
sored by the Association of American Library 
Schools, Library gr wen Division and Board 
of Education for Librarianship. Harriet D. 
MacPherson, president, Library Education 
Division, presided and introduced Richard H. 
Logsdon, chairman, Board of Education for 
Librarianship, who described briefly the board’s 
progress in revising the Minimum Require- 
ments for Library Schools, with the assistance 
of subcommittees appointed jointly with the 
other two groups. The chairman of the sub- 
committees presented tentative reports drafted 
during intensive work sessions held January 28 
and 29. 

Wayne Shirley, president, AALS, presided 
during the pe riod of discussion. Considerable 
interest was expressed among those present in 
obtaining copies of the reports as presented. 
It was announced that a distribution would be 
made shortly after the Midwinter Meeting and 
that all interested in obtaining copies should 
write to Anita Hostetter, secretary, Board of 
Education for Librarianship, 50 E. Huron St., 


Chicago 11, Il. 


Friends of Libraries Committee 


The ALA Friends of Libraries Committee 
reviewed the manuscripts of the revised edi- 
tions of the college and public library promo- 
tional manuals, Friends of the Library Groups. 
The college library manual was referred to a 
subcommittee for further revision; the public 
library manual was accepted for final editing 
and public ation. 

The Friends of Libraries Committee also 
discussed the desirability of the formation of 
a national “friends of the library” organization. 


Library Legislation Committee 


At the Midwinter Meeting the Library 
Legislation Committee met with R: ilph one 
and Helen A . Ridgway to discuss the collection, 
summary, servicing and publication of library 
laws. It was decided that the ALA Public Li- 
brary Executive Office should continue to col- 
lect and summarize such laws during the cur- 
rent legislative session with whatever help the 


individual committee members could give. 
Mr. Dunbar was asked to renew his efforts to 
work out a cooperative arrange “age between 
the U.S. Office of Education, the Library of 
Congress and the ALA in colle -cting and analyz- 
ing library laws. : 

It was tentatively agreed that up-to-date 
compilations of library laws on special subjects 
such as certification, state aid, library board 
members, county and regional libraries, etc. 
were more urge ntly needed and more financi- 
ally feasible than a complete revision of the 
general volume on American Library Laws 
published by the ALA in 1943, 


Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 


Hy Fish, assistant director of the Labor Edu- 
cation Division, Roosevelt College, Chicago, 
acted as resource person at an informal discus- 
sion meeting to consider problems arising in li- 
brary service to labor groups. Mr. Fish ex- 
pressed need for continuous work with labor 
officials because of his belief that union mem- 
bers can be reached only through their lead- 
ers. 


NEA-ALA Joint Committee 


The Joint Committee of the NEA and ALA, 
under the chairmanship of Sara Krentzman, 
met at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on Febru- 
ary 4 and 5. The committee completed work 
on materials which will appear as articles or 
folders on school library quarters, on freedom 
of information in a democracy, and on aids in 
the selection of materials. The ALA Council 
acted on February 3, broadening the scope of 
the committee to “explore problems of mutual 
interest and relationships in the fields of li- 
brary service and education and to make 
recommendations to appropriate committees in 
the two associations. 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


A survey among member organizé ations of 
SORT will be conducted this spring on in- 
surance and retirement plans. The survey will 
attempt to amplify findings in Economic Status 
of Library Personnel, prepared by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Results of the survey will be discussed at the 
1951 ALA Conference. 

The Steering Committee also recommended 
that state SORT programs be continued in 
1951: that the SORT bulletin index be con- 
tinued; that a committee be appointed to re- 
vise the constitution of the round table; and 
that a scrapbook of SORT publicity material be 
started. 








Mrs. MARGIE 
PPAHE PROBLEM testing our leadership to- 
I day can be summarized in one word: 
“uncertainty.” Decisions made by Wash- 
ington officials must be geared to the un- 
known plans of our enemies. There seems 
to be one point of agreement in Washing- 
ton, however, which is that the United 
States must face an emergency for a mini- 
mum of 15 to 20 years. With this in mind, 
our national leaders are keenly aware of the 
needs of education during the crisis. They 
feel that our educational institutions can- 
not maintain the status quo for 15 to 20 
years. They must go forward or slip back- 
ward.. The losses suffered in a generation 
of neglect could not be surmounted for 
many generations to come. 

The Federal Relations Committee feels 
a responsibility to present the needs of 
libraries to Congressmen and government 
officials. It is for others to decide the im- 
portance of those needs relation to the 
total national picture. 

After the three-vote defeat of the Library 
Demonstration Bill on Mar. 9, 1950, the 
ALA Federal Relations Committee decided 
to study the defeat and profit from experience 
in planning for the future. In April the 
Committee met in Washington for a two- 
day planning and discussion session with 
representé itives of several organizé itions, gov- 
ernment agencies, intereste .d ALA Sidatens 
and Headquarters staff members. Later on 
a questionnaire was sent to all state agen- 
cies, presidents of state associations, and 
state coordinators asking what was wanted 
and needed in terms of federal legislation 
to accelerate state programs. Simultane- 
ously, both friends and opponents in Wash- 
ington were consulted as to the political 
feasibility of certain proposals. As a result 
of this study, the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee presented a group of principles to 
the ALA Council at Cleveland. They were 
accepted and serve as the basis for the new 


Mrs. Malmberg is director of the ALA Washington Office. 





Library Service Bill 


SORNSON MALMBERG 


a service bill which specifies that: 
The state library extension agency 
Pe use the funds to promote library serv- 
ice according to the pattern most suitable, 
using such tools as demonstrations; regional 


offices of state agencies; personnel; book 
stocks; scholarships. 

There shall be variable matching 
grants. ; 


> 


3. The legislation shall be terminal. 

4. Services may be extended to an area 
from an existing library, if desirable. 

Although ALA standards were not writ- 
ten into the bill, it has been assumed that 
they will form the basis for policy considera- 
tions. 

The library service bill will enable the ap- 
propriation of ten million dollars a year for 
five years to be available to states submitting 
a plan to the US. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The state agency’s plan, which will 
undoubtedly be develope -d with the coopera- 
tion of the state library association, may be 
as varied as the needs of the state. The state 
agency will have freedom of action provided 
it spends the appropriation as de signated, 
does not cut its own appropriation, and does 
not direct its funds to other channels. 

A state unable to take advantage of funds 
immediately will have until the end of the 
succeeding fiscal year to do so. This allows 
states not having annual legislative sessions 
to take full advantage of the program. A 
state can graduate its contribution as it is 
able to implement its program. There 
seems to be no way to define new money 
and present appropriations for state library 
extension service, or those state library ap- 
propriations not spent for law libraries, 
legislative reference service, or archives, 
can be counted as a basis for matching 
funds. 


Allotment and Payment 
The formula for the distribution of funds 
is based upon these three factors: 
1. An initial allotment of $40,000 to each 
state (to be available on a matching basis). 
2. Out of the remaining funds, a maxi- 
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mum allotment to each state based upon the 
ratio of the rural population of the state to 
the total rural population. 

3. An equalization factor using the ratio 
of the per capita income of each state to the 
per capita income of the continental United 
States. This ratio determines what per- 
centage of the total funds expended under 
the bill will be contributed by the state and 
federal governments respectively. The 
federal share shall never be more than 75 
yer cent or less than 25 per cent. 

While initial plans called for introducing 
the library service bill in January, delay was 
deliberate because of the advice of our 
Congressional friends. We have worked to 


have libraries included among the commun- 
ities facilities in H.R. 1272 and S. 349, the 
Housing and Community Facilities Bill. 
We realized that inclusion would strengthen 
our general position for it would not only be 
a recognition of the role of the library in 
the community but would provide urgent 
relief to libraries in areas impacted by mili- 
tary or defense installations, and now unable 
to meet new demands. If libraries had not 
been included it would have meant that 
our legislation would have to be directed 
in part to meet those needs rather than 
to emphasize rural areas. 

Brochures on the Library Service Bill will 
be available in the near future. 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


HIS INDEX is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is 
based on monthly circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to con- 
stitute a represent “s sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 


(1940) population. 


Each index value is the median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found 


when their current circulation figure is divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 


(or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 


Table I 


Annual Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 
1939-50 (1939 = 100) 


1939 | 1940) 1941 | 1942 


Index Value 100 98 90 80 


1943 | 1944 1945 1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 1950 


76 76 76 | 82 85 


75 75 75 
Per cent Juvenile 33 31 34 36 ) 38 38 38 42 42 | 45 44 
Per cent Adult 
Fiction 46 48 44 43 42 40 40 39 35 34 32 31 
Per cent Adult 
Nonfiction 21 21 22 21 22 22 22 23 23 24 23 25 
Table II 


Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 
1949 to Date (Corresponding Quarter of 1939 = 100) 


1949 
Jan. Apr. July 
Mar. June Sept. 
Index Value 83 84 86 
Per cent Juvenile 44 46 39 
Per cent Adult 
Fic tion 31 31 38 
Per cent Adult 
Nonfiction 25 23 3 


1950 
Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct 
Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec 
89 88 88 83 86 
47 44 47 39 45 
30 31 29 37 30 
23 25 24 24 25 


Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 38 to 40 libraries, since not all 41 


libraries are able to supply all the needed data. 











Minimum Library Sabary Standards 
for 1951 


Adopted by the ALA Council, Feb. 3, 1951 


Showing Base Rates, Cost-of-Living-Adjusted Schedules for 1951 


se Rates! COLA Sche . . ops 
Ba e Rate . | A Schedule , Per Cent Within-grade 
Permanent Rates Recommended a cial Increment 
Pay Scale for 1951 rae 
ove! 
ae 3 aa 3ase Rate _ 
Gente Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum oe aii Monthly \nnual 
sracde Step 1 Step 5 Step 1 Step 5 , \mount \mount 
Professional Service 
1 $ 2100 $ 2580 $ 3057 & 3537 45.6 4 $10.00 $120 
2 2460 3060 3581 4181 45.6 } 12.50 150 
3 2910 3630 $236 4956 45.6 + 15.00 180 
4 3450 4290 4909 5749 42.3 } 17.50 210 
5 4080 5040 5805 6765 42.3 t 20.00 240 
6 4800 6000 6590 7790 34.3 + 25.00 300 
7 5700 7380 7826 9266 37.3 t 35.00 360 
8 6960 9300 9208 11,608 a2.3 } 50.00 600 
9 8760 11,880 11,151 14,271 21.3 } 65.00 780 
10 11,100 14,700 14,130 17,730 27.3 } 75.00 900 
Sub professional Service 
1 1620 1860 2358 2598 45.6 4 5.00 60 
2 1800 2040 2620 2860 15.6 | 5.00 60 
Clerical Service 
1 1350 1470? 1965 20852 15.6 2 5.00 60 
2 1470 15902 2140 2260? 45.6 2 5.00 60 
3 1650 1890 2402 2642 45.6 | 5.00 60 
t 1830 2070 2664 2904 45.6 4 5.00 60 
5 2010 2490 2926 3406 45.6 } 10.00 120 
6 2370 2850 3450 3930 45.6 | 10.00 120 


[hese rates, geared to a ‘‘Cost-of-Living Index”’ of 100 (1935-39 average), were adopted by the 
ALA Council on June 21, 1946, as the “‘Revised Minimum Salary Schedules for Classification and 
Pay Plans for Municipal Public Libraries and Classification and Pay Plans for Libraries in Institutions 
of Higher Education.” 

Che first two clerical grades were originally established as 3-step rather than 5-step ranges. This 
pattern has been retained in the COLA Schedule 


Explanatory Notes 
On 1951 Minimum Library Salary Standards 


Davip H. Cuiirr, CHAIRMAN 
BOARD ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


ALA 


ing future adjustments as living costs 


Minimum Library Salary Standards for 
1948, adopted by the ALA Council, in- 


changed, 


cluded a cost-of-living feature in the mini- 


mum cost-of-living-adjusted salary schedules. 


In presenting these cost-of living adjusted 
the ALA Council, the ALA 


Personnel Administration did so 


schedules to 
Board on 
with the expressed intention of recommend- 


Living costs for the country as a whole 


have increased an additional 12.3 per cent 
over the 100 per cent of 1935-39 in the 
(October 1947 index, 


three-year period 


163.8 per cent; October 1950 index, 176.1 


per cent). 
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THE WAGE FREEZE 


The board, therefore, proposed that the 
ALA Council adopt at the 1951 Midwinter 
Meeting revised minimum cost-of- living-ad- 
justed salarv schedules which add 12.3 per 
cent to the sliding scale of percentages 
adopted in January 1948. Thus, to the base 
rates ($2100, etc.) which were geared to the 
cost-of-living index of 100 would be added 
45.6 per cent, 42.3 per cent, 37.3 per cent, 
32.3 per cent, and 27.3 per cent, with the 
highest percentage, 45.6 per cent, for the 
lowest grades and graduated down to 27.3 
per cent for the highe ‘st grades. 

The minimum _ cost-of-living-adjusted 
salary schedules of 1948 did not reflect the 
total increase in living costs of 63.8 per cent 
but only a sliding scale of percentages: 33.3 
per cent, 30 per cent, 25 per cent, 20 per 


The Wage Freeze 
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cent, and 15 per cent. As of October 1950 
they are actually 42.8 per cent, 46.1 per 
cent, 51.1 per cent, 56.1 per cent, and 61.1 
per cent below the 76.1 per cent increase 
in living costs for the country as a whole. 

The increase upward of 12.3 per cent, 
therefore, seems justified in order to retain 
the same percentage relationship to living 
costs at present. 

The board, therefore, proposed that the 
members of the ALA Council adopt the 
Cost-of-Living-Adjusted Schedule Rates 
Recommended for 1951 for Classification 
and Pay Plans for Municipal Public Libra- 
ries and Classification and Pay Plans for 
Libraries in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, which figures appear in columns 4, 5, 
and 6 of the table on page 102. 


And Its Effect on Salaries of Library Employees 


HE ALA Board on Personnel Adminis- 

tration is fully cognizant of the Federal 
Government's desire to stop further inflation 
and to provide further measures whereby 
prices and wages may be controlled within 
a framework which will be equitable to all 
the various segments of the citizenry. 

The early announcements of the wage 
freeze pointed out that after policies and 
procedures were determined, some _provi- 
sions would be made to rectify the inequities 
resulting from the blanket wage freeze. 
The ALA Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion therefore suggests to librarians and 
library boards the following points which 
may guide them when seeking equitable 
salary adjustments for library employees. 

1. It is probable that federal, state, 
county and municipal employees will be 
exempted from wage controls. 

Other libraries will need to consult 
the local federal wage stabilization office 
— making salary increases. 

Libraries which already have salary 
a dules which provide minimums, maxi- 
mums and increments for the various classes 
of positions may be permitted to continue to 
grant increments and make necessary re- 
classifications and promotions within the 
framework of the salary schedule as was 


the case during World War II. 

4. Institutions which have not increased 
their basic (minimum) wage for each class of 
position by 10 per cent since January 1950 
may be permitte -d to make such adjustments. 

5. Library employees’ salaries, like those 
of other professional and white collar 
groups, have not been increased to reflect 
the rising costs of living as has been the 
case in wages for those in many industries 
and businesses. Library administrators and 
boards, therefore, should not hesitate to re- 
quest their local federal wage stabilization 
administrators to grant them permission to 
adjust library employ ees’ salaries upward so 
that the inequities of the blanket wage 
freeze will not continue to affect the library 
profession adversely. 

6. The  cost-of- living-adjusted schedule 
rates for 1951 recommended by the ALA 
Board on Personnel Administration and 
adopted by the ALA Council on February 3, 
1951 prov ide librarians with a basic frame- 
work on salary schedules for the country as 
a whole for 1951. As these are minimum 
schedules and reflect rising costs nationally, 
libraries in areas where the cost of living is 
above the national level should adjust sala- 
ries to include the local area percentage in- 
crease, 








ALA Committee Functions 


T THE Midwinter Meeting the ALA Com- 
A mittee on Boards and Committees 
made a number of recommendations rela- 
tive to the definition of duties of certain 
ALA committees. These recommendations 
were approved by the Council on February 

1951. 


Recently Established Committees 


Duties of the following committees, recently 
established, were defined for the first time and 
approved by the Council: 


Far Eastern Association and ALA 
Joint Committee 


To consist of seven members, three of whom 
are appointed by the ALA, three by FEA and 
one (the secre tary) to be elected by the ap- 
pointed members with the apprové al of ALA 
and FEA. Chairman elected by the commit- 
tee. 

To aid in the development and use of 
Oriental libraries in the United States and 
abroad. 


Geographic Organization 


To study ALA relations with state and re- 
gional library associations with ins re- 
ference to Recommendations 18 to 31 and 
Recommendation 50 of the Fourth ALA Activi- 
ties Committee and to report to the Council 
not later than the Annual Conference in July 
1951. 


Membership Dues and Perquisites 
To study the question of ALA membership 
dues and perquisites with particular reference 
to Recommendation 77 of the Fourth ALA 
Activities Committee and to report to the Coun- 


cil. 
Midwinter Meetings 


To review and study the whole matter of 
Midwinter Meetings and to report to the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 


Regional Conferences 1949, Evaluation of 


To assess and evaluate the 1949 regional con- 
ferences, to report on the advantages and dis- 
advantages, to get an expression of opinion 
from the state associations, and to submit its 
report to the Executive Board. 


Relations with Publishers 


To provide liaison with the American Book 
Publishers Council; to discuss common prob- 


lems and ways of cooperation; to channel ap- 
propriate information to other ALA commit- 
tees and to the membership at large and to 
recommend action to the ALA Executive Board 
and Council. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of ALA 
To make recommendations for the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the ALA. 
State Library Agencies, Study of 
To outline a proposal for a study of state 
library agencies as a basis for setting stand- 
ards and strengthening services; to include rep- 
resentatives of the Library Extension Division 
and the Library Extension Board of the ALA, 


and to invite the participation of the National 
Association of State Libraries. 


Changes in Organization and 
Definition of Duties 


Library Architecture and Building Planning 


To consist of a chairman and an architect, 
each of whom to be appointed; the chairman 
of the Building Committees of each of the divi- 
“yw and the chairman of the Committee on 

Library Equipment and Appliances. 

To gather and to make available informa- 
tion on the related problems of architecture 
and building planning for libraries, including 
special problems of furniture and equipment, 
lighting, color, and ventilation. 

To coordinate the activities of the Building 
Committees of the divisions and to represent 
the ALA in general matters. 

Library Equipment and Appliances 

To gather and to make available information 
on library equipment and appliances and to 
suggest the invention and manufacture of new 
equipment needed by libraries, and related 
activities. The chairman to be a member of 
the Committee on Library Architecture and 
Building Planning. 


NEA-ALA Joint Committee 


Members appointed for five-year terms. 
Chairman elected by members. 

To explore problems of mutual interest and 
relationships in the fields of library service and 
education and to make recommendations to 
appropriate committees in the two associations. 


Council Credentials 


The present functions read as follows: “To 
consider problems of Council membership as 
they arise in connection with representatives 
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in attendance at meetings of the Council; to 
report to Council in cases when the recom- 
mendation of the committee is disputed; to 
determine by lot the terms of members of the 
Council elected for indeterminate terms as pro- 
vided by By-Laws, Article IV, Section I.” 

It was recomme nded and approved that the 
last phrase, “to determine by lot the terms of 
members of the Council elected for indetermi- 
nate terms as provided by By-Laws, Article IV, 
Section I,” be deleted. It is no longer neces- 


sary to determine by lot the terms of members 
of Council and the By-Laws have so been re- 
vised. 


Board Discontinued 


Council approved the Library Extension 
Board’s recommendation that it be discontinued 
and that the functions it normally encompasses 
be transferred to the Library Extension Divi- 
sion and in turn to the new Public Libraries 
Division. 


GOVERNMENT RULINGS ON LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


A number of inquiries have been received 
by the ALA Washington Office regarding 
library building construction and main- 
tenance. 

The National Production Authority Con- 
struction Order M-4, issued in January, pro- 
hibits certain types of building construction. 
Library buildings were specifically elimi- 
nated from the restricted list. 

Although there are no restrictions on li- 
brary building construction, in process or 
proposed, libr: ries do not have a special 
priority rating. With the exception of pri- 
ority ratings for military needs, the NPA 
has not so far established ratings giving one 
nondefense group an advantage over an- 
other. The NPA does not anticipate a na- 
tional shortage of most building materials, 
including steel. Some local shortages exist, 
however, and the situation is expected to 


continue for several months. 

On February 27 the National Production 
Authority issued an order permitting busi- 
ness concerns and other institutions, includ- 
ing libraries, to secure materials needed to 
keep plants and facilities in operating condi- 
tion. Libraries may apply the rating “DO- 
97” to orders for maintenance repair and 
operating supplies without individual author- 
ization by NPA. The rating is equal to all 
defense order ratings. It is intended for 
maintenance and repair only, and does not 
apply to the purchase of major capital items. 
No one is required to use the rating but if it 
is used the purchaser is bound by the follow- 
ing limitation: Purchases under the rating 
are limited in any one calendar quarter to 
one-fourth of the dollar purchases for main- 
tenance, repair and operating purposes in 
1950. 


MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY DAMAGED 


The Michigan State Library, Lansing, was 
extensively damaged by w ater and smoke 
in a $4,500,000 fire which razed the two top 
floors of the State Office Building on Febru- 
ary 8. Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, librarian and 
ALA president-elect, said that tons of water 
poured down the book stacks. Harold 
Brigham, librarian of the Indiana State Li- 
brary, and Alvin W. Kremer, keeper of the 
collections of the I Library of Congress, were 
in Lansing to assist in directing salvage oper- 


ations soon after the fire. 

On February 22 it was reported that 
30,000 water-soaked books had been moved 
to the Boy’s Vocational Field House, Lan- 
sing, for drying. As of the same date ap- 
proximately 25,000 books had been dis- 
carded. The popular collection (traveling 
library and children’s books) was totally de- 
stroyed by water. 

A report describing the salvage operation 
is in progress. 








Notable Books of 1950 


I CONTINUANCE of a popular annual custom, this list was prepared for publication under 
the sponsorship of the Ame rican Library Association’s Division of Public Libraries, It 


was compiled by Gertrude I 
of librarians from that libr: ry. 


Gscheidle, director, Chic: ago Public Library, and a committee 
Nominations of titles, 
public library staffs in many parts of the U.S. 


were made by dozens of 
These suggestions were tabulate sd, organized 


however, 


and winnowed by Miss Gscheidle and her committee until the final list was achieved. 
The compilers ‘of this list were bound to select books published in the United States in 


1950, written in English for adult readers. 


Books selected were to be 


“genuine sly meritori- 


ous in terms of literary excellence, factual correctness, sincerity and honesty of presentation, 


and value and interest to readers.” 


tion was to be the important role 
ship and enriching pe *rsonal life. 


Books that were solely 
those of only transitory popular interest were to be exclude d. 
each book could play in promoting enlighte ned citizen- 


for diversional reading and 
The primary basis of selec- 


Notable Books of 1950 


Appleton, LeRoy H., Indian Art of the Ameri- 
cds, 
A notable compilation of the Indian arts 


which have an important place in art history. 
Bainton, Roland H., Here I Stand. 

A readable life of Martin Luther 
phasizes the concept of freedom of the spirit. 


which em- 


Barzun, Jacques M., Berlioz and the Romantic 
Century. 
A detailed, scholarly, and skillfully written 


biography which interprets not only the life 
and works of the composer but offers interesting 
and documented sidelights on the politic al, so- 


cial, and literary history of his times 


Boswell, James, London Journal. 

This major liter: iy 
for its portrayal of the personal life of a man 
influenced English letters 
and for its description of the life 


discovery is outstanding 


who _ has since his 
own times, 
and customs of his day. 


Bowen, Catherine D., 
American Revolution. 
A study of a great man 

of a crucial 

reader an 


John Adams and_ the 
a background 
Gives the 
“our precious heritage 


against 
time in our history. 
awareness of 


of freedom.” 


Brinton, Clarence C., Ideas and Men. 

A stimulating synthesis of western thought 
clearly written and organized to interest the 
average reader. Shows the relationship of ideas 


to the lives of men. 


Christensen, Erwin O., Index of American De- 


sign, 


The most complete record of folk arts and 


1 Rep: nts of this st are available f il charge fron 


early crafts of America, an important part of 
American cultural herit: ige, 


Churchill, Winston S., 
Hinge of Fate. 

Personal England’s 
prime minister, which contribute to 
standing of World War II. 


Chute, Marchette G., Shakespeare of London. 
A simple and eloquent exposition of life in 
Shakespeare's London which fosters an appreci- 
ation of the literature of the period and an 
understanding of part of our social heritage. 
Coit, Margaret L., John C. Calhoun. 
Well-integrated story of a man 
champion of lost causes concerned with the 
Should interest 


Grand _ Alliance, and 


memoirs of great war 
an under- 


who was a 


principles of free government, 
the thoughtful modern reader. 
Commager, Henry S., Mind. 

An interpretation of American thought and 
character through 70 years of development, 
which aids the modern reader to understand 
the present problems in which he is involved as 
a citizen of the United States and of the world. 


Douglas, William O., Of Men and Mountains. 
Through his love of the mountains the author 

shows the effect of nature in the development 

of man’s philosophy and character. 

Durant, William J]., Age of Faith. 

Presents the five dominant cultural forces 
of the Middle Ages, and suggests their influence 
on present-day Europe. 

Faulkner, William, Collected Stories. 

A collection of short 

Prize | 


American 


the Nobel 


range of 


stories by 


winner which shows the wide 


the Sturgis Printing Company, Sturgis, Mich 
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the author’s interests. An excellent introduc- 
tion to Faulkner as a writer. 
Fischer, Louis, Life of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Contributes to an understanding of India and 
its great leader. 

Fry, Christopher, Lady's Not for Burning. 

A brilliant poetic drama distinguished for 
beauty of language which has stimulated an 
interest in the revival of drama in verse. 
Gebler, Ernest, Plymouth Adventure. 

A readable novel which presents a realistic 
and factual picture of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Restores the mood of the times and the spirit 
of the American heritage. 

Goodspeed, Edgar J., Life of Jesus. 

Simply but beautifully written biography by 
one of the leading authorities on the New 
Testament. 

Hart, James D., Popular Book. 

Witty and valuable study of America’s read- 
ing tastes from the books of the Puritans to 
today’s best sellers. Has value not only as an 
inquiry into American literature and sublitera- 
ture but as social history. 


Hersey, John R., The W all. 

A novel having those qualities of timeless- 
ness and universality which distinguish the 
genuine work of art. Presents the human 
spirit triumphant in the face of physical de- 
struction—a theme much needed in our troubled 
world. 

Heverdahl, Thor, Kon-Tiki. 

A fascinating adventure story of great sac- 
rifice on the high seas to prove a scientific 
theory. 

Highet, Gilbert, Art of Teaching. 

Since we are all constantly teaching or being 
taught, this is a stimulating book for thinking 
laymen as well as for teachers. 

Jefferson, Thomas, Papers. 

An indispensable source book and contribu- 
tion to American history. One of the leading 
scholarly undertakings of our time. 

Johnson, Gerald W., Incredible Tale. 

Presents with penetrating insight the men 
and events of the last half century. Aids the 
average American in interpreting the effect of 
past history on the present and future. 

Kelly, Amy R., Eleanor of Aquitaine. 

Combines schol: ship and polished writing in 
a story of a romantic queen who played an 
important role in the world affairs of the 
twelfth century. 

Lewis, Llovd. Captain Sam Grant. 

A sympathetic study of the formative years 

of an American soldier and president. 


McCune, George M., Korea Today. 

Brings out cle be the closely linked in- 
ternal and international aspects of the Korean 
problem, and adds to the reader’s understand- 
ing of the Korean situation 
Menaboni, Athos and Sara, Menaboni’s Birds. 

A book which is of interest both in the field 
of ornithology and of graphic art. 

Millikan, Robert A., Autobiography. 

An important presentation of the impact of 
physical science and engineering upon Ameri- 
can development during the twentieth century. 
Nevins, Allan, Emergence of Lincoln. 

A definitive appraisal of four critical years in 
American history. 

Payne, Robert, Mao Tse-tung. 

Sets forth the career and motives of Mao 
Tse-tung, a knowledge of which is important 
to the understanding of modern Red China. 
Perkins, Maxwell E., Editor to Author. 

Shows the influence of an able editor in 
developing authors and creating books that 
have helped shape the character of our time. 
Sandburg, Carl, Complete Poems. 

Brings together all of the poems of Carl 
Sandburg, the underlying theme of which is a 
deep faith in the hope and promise of Amevica. 


Schulberg, Budd W., The Disenchanted. 

A vivid picture of the 1920’s presenting real- 
istically a gifted novelist who, both as a person 
and as a writer, was a symbol of his era. 

Seldes, Gilbert V., Great Audience. 

Describes and evaluates three media of mass 
communication—movies, radio, television—and 
their effect upon our civilization. 

Tharp, Louise H., Peabody Sisters of Salem. 

Biography of three sisters prominent in the 
fields of education and literature in nineteenth- 
century New England. Recreates the life of 
the times and the social movements which have 
had a profound influence on American culture. 
Trilling, Lionel, Liberal Imagination. 

An illuminating series of essays which demon- 
strate the close connection between literature 
and politics and the importance of the liberal 
tradition American culture. 

Van Doren, Carl C., Jane Mecom. 

Through the life of an American woman this 
book gives fresh insight into the character of a 
great American and an important period in 
American history. 

Wiener, Norbert, Human Use of Human Beings. 

Crystallizes the implications of the machine 
age for mankind, and the place of human 
beings in a world in which non-human produc- 
tion is increasing. 

















Checklist =—recent A.L.A. titles 
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1951 
| Library Binding Manual. Feipel and Browning. Just Published. $1.50 
Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. Snow, ed. 2.00 
Books for Tired Eyes. Matson and Larson. 1.00 
How to Catalog a Rare Book. Dunkin 1.75 
1950 Fall 
Books for Catholic Colleges, Supplement. Grace, and others. 1.25 
An Ample Field; Books and Young People. Munson. 3.00 
Economic Status of Library Personnel, 1949. Bur. of Labor Stats. 2.00 
Supervising Library Personnel. Fay. 50 
1950 Spring 

Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools. Berner and Sacra. 1.75 
Buildings for Small Public Libraries. Miller, ed. 1.25 
A.L.A. Membership Directory 5.00 
Basic Book Collection for High Schools. Dawson, ed. 2.75 
Planning School Library Quarters. Nickel. ed. 1.50 
Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. Rue. 6.00 
Public Library Service to Labor Groups. Bendix, ed. 65 

Library Score Cards—lInstitutions of High Education 

[-] Non-degree-Conferring Institutions 05 
|] Degree-conferring four-year Institutions 79? The Set $2.00 
Universities vo) 
American Library Association 

Kast Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Outstanding Books for Your Library ... 


AMERICAN COLLEGE ENGLISH 


A Handbook of Usage and Composition 672 ». 
Harry R. Warfel, University of Florida 
Ernst G. Mathews, University of Illinois 
John C. Bushman, St. Louis University 


SEVEN PLAYS OF THE MODERN THEATRE 
IBSEN ¢ CHEKHOV ¢ MAUGHAM e¢ COWARD 


O’NEILL ¢ ANDERSON e¢ WILLIAMS 


Vincent Wall and James Patton McCormick, Wayne University 
1950 541 pages 


THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN NOVEL 


Alexander Cowie, Wesleyan University 889 pages 


GRAY’S MANUAL OF BOTANY «Eighth Edition 


1950 Revised by the late Merritt Lyndon Fernald, Harvard University 


WORLD LITERATURE 


An Anthology of Human Experience 


Edited by the late Arthur E. Christy, University of Illinois 
and Henry W. Wells, Columbia University 1141 pages 


ROOTS OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


Introduction to Government and Politics 703 p. 
Richard Carlton Snyder and H. Hubert Wilson, Princeton Univ. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN USE © Second Edition 


1951 Edited by J. Stanley Gray, University of Georgia 560 p. 


THE FAMILY ©« _ From Institution to Companionship 


1950 Copyright Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago 
Harvey J. Locke, University of Southern California 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
300 Pike St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 351 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, III. 
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Planned for the Patient | ALA NEWS 


DEMCO’S REVOLVING-TOP 


HOSPITAL BOOK tile. ¢ Mrs. Gwendolyn B. White Retires 


Mrs. Gwendolyn B. White, secretary to 





oped eo ALA Executive Secretary John Mackenzie 
F ee an | 2 ‘ Cory, will retire on March 23 and will soon 
| of Demco’s new Hos- | . eae - her new 
, j mene i home in Lakeland, 


pital Book Truck, Al- 
» though it holds up to 
- 135 books and 15 
| magazines, this truck 


Fla. Mrs. White, well 
known to many mem- 
bers of the Associa- 
tion, received a 
standing ovation at 
the ALA Council 
meeting on February 
3. At that time Har- 
riet D. MacPherson, 
acting for the Execu- 
tive Board, read a 
resolution commend- 
ing Mrs. White for her able services and ex- 
pressing regret that she had resigned. The 
vist resolution stated in part: “For 41 years Mrs. 
EMtCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES White has stood at i right hand of each of 
Vl ELLE ° NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. its executive secretaries; she has been in ef- 
fect a continuing Under-secretary to the 
Association and has contributed in no small 
measure to its success.” 
By action of the Executive Board Mrs. 
White will be on leave with pay until Av- 
gust 31, 1951. 


| is compact enough 





Koehne 
Mrs. G. B. White 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION AND PRICES 





Is Freedom Challenged? 


“The Public School and the American 
Heritage,” a statement underlining _ the 
necessity for freedom for ideas and freedom 
of access to information was endorsed at 
the Midwinter Meeting by the ALA Coun- 
cil, the State School Library Supervisors 
and the American Association of School 
Librarians. The statement, prepared by 
the NEA’s National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education, 
and the ALA’s Library Bill of Rights, are 
important documents for schools and librar- 
ies which are developing general policy 
statements for selection of materials. 

An article, “Is Freedom Challenged” 
quotes excerpts from the statement which 
will be useful in drafting local selection 
ee ee policy statements. The article appears in 
“opp igpepemRt 6: o  Sapol apn the latest issue of School Activities and the 

Library and may be obtained free from the 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE | 


JULY 8-14, 1951 





ALA Publishing Department, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Bookmobile Report Printed 
The final report of the Bookmobile Stand- 


ards Committee, ALA Library Extension | 


Division, is now available. The report in- 
cludes both recommendations and actual 
specifications, and is based on the judgment 
of the committee, bookmobile librarians and 
manufacturers throughout the country. 
Order from the Sturgis Printing Co., P.O. 
Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. Single Copy, 
$1.00; six copies, $5.00. 
Film Service 

According to the Public Library Film Sta- 
tistics for November 1950, compiled by the 
ALA Film Service through Libraries Project, 
103 of the 112 public libraries owning and 
lending films circulated 36,222 films shown 
to 1,701,117 people during November. 


Exeeeds ALA Minimum Standard 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library, with a 
1951 appropriation of $1.66 per capita, ex- 
ceeds the ALA minimum financial standard 
of $1.50 per capita for the first time in the 
library's history. Baltimore’s 1951 city 
budget, as recently approved, gives the 
library an appropriation of $1,605,402.95. 


Bookmobile Service to Schools 


At the Midwinter Meeting the State 
School Library Supervisors endorsed a state- 
ment on principles and _ policies which 
should be considered in “Public Library 
Bookmobile Service to Schools.” The state- 
ment was developed by a joint committee 
of supervisors and representatives of the 
Library Extension Division, and will be pub- 
lished in the April ALA Bulletin. 


National Assn. of State Libraries 
Members of NASL voted at the ALA 


Midwinter Meeting to make a one-day visit 


to the Illinois State Library, Springfield, on 
July 14, the closing date of the 1951 ALA 
Conference. A_ business meeting will be 
held at that time. 


L. C. Coffin, Library of Congress, ex- | 
plained his work on exchanges and urged | 


JUST PUBLISHED BY guy 4 






Americana; 
Deluxe 
Limited 
Editions 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


BOURKE: On The Border With Crook $ 7.50 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 


CONARD: Uncle Dick Wootton 10.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage To 

California 10.00 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 
ALTER: Jim Bridger 10.00 


Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproduc- 
tions of original out-of-print edi- 
tions which now sell for premiums 
up to $100, when available. 
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F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


Write for information on our 50 
catalogs covering all educational 
subjects. Many out-of-print titles 
in stock. 


NOW READY 
THE FIREMAN’S TEXTBOOK $5. 
Including Dictionary of Fire Fighting Terms 
Dept. A 4) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Wi Y COLLEGE BOOK CO. 





COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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state librarians to place the Library of 
Congress on their mailing lists. 


Staff Association Officers 

Recently elected officers of the ALA Head- 
quarters Staff Association for 1951 are Leo 
Weins, president; Jean Yeakley, vice presi- 
dent; Frances Spero, secretary; and Edythe 
Colbert, treasurer. 


CNLA Report on Federation 


In November 1950 the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations voted that the re- 
port of its Program Planning Committee, “A 
Federation of American Library Associa- 
tions,” be sent to member associations for 
discussion and decision as to whether or not 
the principles set forth meet their needs for 
federation. 

ALA members may obtain copies of the 
report from ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

The ALA Executive Board will discuss the 
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report with division representatives at the 
1951 ALA Conference to be held in Chicago 
in July. Milton E. Lord and Francis St.John 
represented ALA at the CNLA meeting in 
November. Mr. St.John served as an alter- 
nate for ALA President Clarence R. Graham. 


Correspondence Course for 
Library Board Members 


A correspondence course designed to help 
library board members carry out their re- 
sponsibilities more effectively is now being 
prepared by the Home-Study Department of 
the University of Chicago, with the cospon- 
sorship of the ALA. 

Althea H. Warren, currently on the staff 
of the University of Southern California, 
Graduate School of Library Science, will 
prepare the syllabus for the course, which 
will be available in early autumn, 1951. 

The course will include approximately 10 
lessons, each consisting of three parts: (1) 
an introduction containing any special sug- 










Address Dept. AL-3. 


Here, tn one small magazine 


are the best articles ov 
the Negro every month / 


For nearly ten years Negro Digest has brought 
together in one small compact pocket magazine the best 

articles on the Negro in the nation’s press. Negro Digest literally ““covers the water- 
front’ on what Negroes write and think about Negroes and what white people 
write and think about them. No other magazine has such complete factual 
information, and no other magazine presents it in such an interesting 
easy-to-read way. Negro Digest belongs on your library reference shelf. 
Write for a free copy today and let the magazine speak for itself. 


















Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 


1820 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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gestions or directions needed; (2) required 
and suggested additional readings; (3) ques- 
tions to be answered, in writing, by the board 
members. 

The course will be equally suitable for use 
by an individual or as the basis of a group 
discussion by an entire library board. The 
tuition fee is $25, including all required read- 
ing, the syllabus and complete instructional 
service. If desired, an entire board could 
jointly prepare one set of written exercises, 
submitting it to the instructor in the name of 
one enroled member. Other members of the 
board could purchase copies of the syllabus 
and the required reading materials at a 
nominal price. 

A certificate of completion will be awarded 
to each individual who completes the course, 
which carries no formal academic credit. 
Registrations will be accepted, starting in 
September 1951, by the Home-Study De- 
partment, University of Chicago, 1375 E. 
60th St., Chicago 37. 


The 
Time 


... to take advantage of Coronet Films expand- 
ing program of films for community service. Here 
are films that bring people closer to an under- 
standing of problems of the day . . . help develop 
an appreciation of art and literature . . . and 
answer important questions about health and so- 
cial adjustments. 


Civic organizations, for example, will want to see 
Public Opinion In Our Democracy, The Federal 
Government (The Plan of Organization), and Why 
We Respect The Law. Parent groups will welcome 
Your Friend, The Doctor: Food That Builds Good 
Health; See Better: Healthy Eyes; and Hear Bet- 
ter: Healthy Ears. Church and community groups 
will be eager to use Going Steady? Developing 
Self-Reliance, Marriage Is A Partnership and 
What To Do On A Date. 


Will Carnival of Books 
Go on the Network ? 


The February 3 broadcast of Ruth Har- 
shaw’s program on children’s books, Carnival 
of Books, originated at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel during the ALA Midwinter Meeting. 
Following the broadcast a number of librar- 
ians met with Mrs. Harshaw and others to 
discuss the possibilities of using the program 
on other NBC stations or in other ways. 

The Carnival of Books is a 15-minute pro- 
gram heard weekly over WMAQ, Chicago, 
an NBC station. It presents an excerpt from 
a book followed by a discussion of the book 
by the author and four children. 

Librarians interested in urging their local 
NBC stations to consider use of the program 
may receive information about the program, 
the books included, response in the Chicago 
listening area and quality ratings. 

Requests for this material should indicate 
the radio station which might be approached 








For complete information fill out the coupon 
below: 
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locally. 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ul. 


Library of Congress 


The January ALA Bulletin reported a | 


banquet initiated by ALA and held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on December 12, in honor of 
the Sesquicentennial of the Library of 
Congress. Milton E. Lord, director of the 
Boston Public Library, served as presiding 
officer. In this photograph Mr. Lord (left) 





and Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress 
(right), are shown with Herbert Putman, 
librarian emeritus, Library of Congress.. Dr. 
Putnam retired in 1939 after 40 years of 
service. He is an honorary member of ALA 
and served as the Association’s president in 
1898 and 1904. 


School Library Supervisors 


At its meeting held on January 31, during 
the ALA Midwinter Meeting, the City and 
County School Library Supervisors voted to 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools request us 
to make recommendations for head librarians and assistant 
librarians in all fields of library service. Salaries are ex- 
cellent according to qualifications. 


THE American College Bureau operates in all divisions 
in the University and College field, while the affiliated 
fice, Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in educa- 
tional work from pre-school through college and univer- 
sity. Both organizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we have a 


Requests should be mailed to Mil- | 
dred L. Batchelder, American Library As- | 





large library division and librarians are continually reg- | 


stering for advancement. 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, III. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 
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go on record as being organized as the As- 
sociation of County and City School Library 
Supervisors. An assessment of $1.00 was 
made to defray publicity and news bulletin 
costs. 

Margaret Girdner, supervisor of textbooks 
and libraries in the San Francisco Public 
Schools, reported on the educational require- 
ments for school librarians. This introduced 
a discussion of the problems resulting from 
present accrediting procedures and from the 
lack of training programs developed to meet 
the needs of schools. 

A Recruitment Committee was estab- 
lished, with Mary Lee Keath, director of li- 
brary service, Public Schools, Denver, Colo., 
as chairman. 

The group moved to wait a year before de- 
ciding whether or not to affiliate with the 


AASL, 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, lll. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and discriminating service 
for more than 65 years. Positions open 
now. Early enrollment advisable. Write 
for information. 





Kroch’s Catalogue 





of a distinguished collection 






of imported and out-of-print 






ART BOOKS 






at greatly reduced prices 






Send for your copy today! 


BOOKSTORES, INC. 
Chicago 






KROCH’S 
206 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Our Treasure Trove Bindings keep books in 
continuous service and extend their useful life! 
7 * e 
6 Big Features of Treasure Trove Binding! 

1 Strong oversewing method sews the sections 4 Heavy binders’ board is tough and durable 

together . . . this is the strongest type of sew- ... it’s covered with heavy weight washable 
| ing known. buckram. 
be 
E 
1 2 Two extra strong Kraft paper end sheets 5 Corners are rounded, and the buckram is 
; with cloth joint gives extra strength at the folded double at the corners to give extra 
n hinge. strength. 
e 

3 Strong Canton flannel reinforcement extends 6 Individually decorated Treasure Trove de- 

over the backbone and through the joint which sigus in 3 or 4 colors are imprinted into the 

gives added strength at the hinge. buckram on practically all covers. 


Books are prebound by the Monastery Hill Bindery, Ernst Hertzberg and Sons, 


whose fine reputation and long experience assures high quality workmanship. 


Write today for prices and information about our PREBOUND SERVICE 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street © Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition 
The greatest single volume of information ever 


published. The -— unabridged dictionary com- 
pletely revised in the past 25 years. 3390 pages. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


A completely new book, based on more than 100 
years of dictionary making experience. The best 
handy-size dictionary. 1230 pages. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 944 pages. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, all periods of history. 
1700 pages. 


WEBSTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


The greatest fund of current geographical in- 
formation obtainable in a single volume. 40,000 
of the world’s important places. 1852 pages. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


QUALITY SERVICE PRICE 


Gear Your Budget to 
GREAT LAKES 


Complete Library Book Service 
GREAT BOOK DOLLAR VALUE 


We supply any book—adult 
or juvenile—from any 
publisher, in publishers or 
library binding. 


WE WELCOME THE 

OPPORTUNITY TO 

RENDER SATISFIED 
SERVICE 


CLASS “A” REBINDING 
For special prices and service 


on quantity orders write— 


GREAT LAKES BOOK BINDERY 
Library Booksellers—Bookbinders 
18326 John R. Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 














PICKUPS 


Armed Forces Day 





The Department on Defense has asked 
the cooperation of all librarians in the ob- 
servance of Armed Forces Day, May 19, 
1951. Posters and display cards, suitable 
for displays of books, periodicals, art and 
souvenir material related to past and present 
activities of the armed forces, are now being 
prepared. They may be obtained on or 
about April 15 from local recruiting offices 
or upon request to the nearest military, 
naval or air headquarters. 


New Adult Edueation Association 


A new national association of adult edu- 
cators will be legally formed at a workshop 
conference to be held in Columbus, Ohio, 
May 13-15. The new association will re- 
place two existing professional organizations 
—the American Association of Adult Edu- 
cation and the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation, National Education Association. 


Civil Defense Publication 


Civil Defense, the first issue of Volume II 
of Public Affairs Abstracts, was planned to 
present a rounded picture of the over-all 
problem of civil defense. A selected bibli- 
ography of official publications on civil de- 
fense is included. The pamphlet may be 
purchased for 30¢ from the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Library School Enlarged 


The School of Librarianship on the Berke- 
ley campus of the University of California 
has enlarged its quarters in the University 
library. The newly remodeled quarters will 
permit an increase of about 12 per cent in 
student enrolment, provide larger office, 
reading room and open stack space. 


L.C. Aids Philippine Libraries 


A collection of 10,000 volumes from the 
duplicates in the Library of Congress has 
been donated to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines for placement in the islands’ public 
libraries. The gift marked the Library's 
observance of the “Golden Anniversary of 
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BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





the Modern Public Library Movement in 
the Philippines,” celebrate d December 5- 
31, 1950, by proclamation of the president 
of the Philippines. The Philippine Library 
Association and the Bureau of Public Librar- 
ies sponsored the celebration and conducted 
a national drive to support libraries through- 
out the Republic. 


Catholic Library Association 


The 25th annual conference of the Cath- 
olic Library Association will be held in 
Chicago from March 26 through March 30. 
Headquarters will be the Hotel Sherman. 


L.C. Services Pictured 


A photographic representation of the 
many services offered to the public by the 
Library of Congress is found in the new 
book, The Library of Congress and Its 
Works 1950. C a at 75¢ each are availa- 
ble from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Gifts 


The Maybee Foundation recently pre- 
sented $2500 to the Tulsa (Okla.) Public 
Library, matching $2500 given by the city, 
for the purchase ‘a children’s books for the 
library. 

The personal library of the late Rev. 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh, centered on the 
philosophy of religion of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, was presented to the 
Yale Divinity School. Mr. Macintosh was a 
member of the Yale faculty for over 30 
years. : 


Teen-Age Book List 


Books for Young People, a list compiled 
by Mabel W Glieme for guidance in select- 
ing books for the teen ager’s leisure-time 
reading, was re cently published by the New 
York Public Libr ary. The list contains some 
1400 titles, 80 per cent of them adult books 
considered of interest to the high school age 
group. Copies may be obtained for 25¢ 
each from the Public Relations Office, New 
York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, New York 18. 





There's both PROFIT and 
PLEASURE in attending 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 18-July 28 and 
July 30-Sept. 1 


SPECIAL COURSES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Facts come faster on Minnesota's cool friendly 
campus... where studying is genuine fun! 
Here just 15 minutes from six sky-blue 
lakes you may select from over 1,500 courses, 
competently taught by a nationally-recog- 
nized staff. 

Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford 
excellent opportunity for graduate work and 
research... right-at hand vacation pleas- 
ures, plus stimulating plays, concerts, lec- 
tures and social events will make this a 
thrilling summer. 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 


Dean of Summer Session, 
541 Administration Bldg. 


| WwiveRsiITyY OF Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


NOW! FIX BOOKS 
Better than New 


Repairs * Beautifies « Reinforces 





MYSTIK TAPE makes book repairs quick, easy, 

economical for everyone. There’s nothing else = 

it. A strong, plastic-coated, beautiful cloth ta 

| colors! Use for books, music, albums, pam 
Reinforce old and new books. ..make old books look 
and wear better than new... beautify any book! 
Can be lettered with Electric Stylus, Electro Pencil 
or pen and ink. Ask your supplier or write for 
complete information and free sample. 

| 


MYSTIK TAPE 


: SELF-STIK * CLOTH 
MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, 2667 N. Kildare, Chicago 39 
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Two New 
INDEXES 


THE MUSIC INDEX 


Covers all phases of the subject from musicology to 
the retailing of music 


Indexes over 120 English and foreign language 
periodicals 


Published monthly and cumulated annually begin- 
ning January 1949 


Annual subscription 


including 
twelve monthly 


issues and an- 
nual cumulation 


Annual cumulation 25.00 


Reviewed in Subscription Books Bulletin, January 1951 
LABOR-PERSONNEL INDEX 
A fortnightly guide to the most recent material pub- 


lished on labor and personnel management 


Includes over 100 leading labor, personnel manage- 
ment and trade union periodicals 


In loose-leaf form it is arranged under twenty broad 


classifications with a detailed subject guide 


which cumulates fortnightly 


Annual subscription beginning 


January 15 or July 15 and in- 
cluding loose-leaf binder $24.75 


THEYRE BASIC 
THEYRE ESSENTIAL 
THEYRE UP-TO-DATE 


Sam ple Issues sent on re quest 


Information Service, Inc. 


10 West Warren 


Detroit 1, Mich. 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 

Trained librarian, older woman, seeks posi- 
tion of Cataloging-Assistant in medium-to-large 
college, public or university library, west coast 
preferred. College graduate, M.A. ‘degree, good 
language equipment. Over 25 years of experi- 
ence in types of libraries mentioned. Excellent 
references. Address: Miss Ruth Van Tuyl, 875 
Marion Street, Salem, Oregon. Available 
March first. 

Music Librarian, male, B.A., M. Mus., courses 
completed for M.A. in Lib. Sci. Three years 
library and one year teaching (Music) experi- 
ence. Prefer south or southwest academic 
position but will consider any interesting open- 
ing over $3300. B321 

Man, B.A., B.S.L.S., M.A., now candidate 
for the degree of Doctor of Library Science at 
the University of Illinois Library School, with 
experience including over ten years in a theo- 
logical library, desires position in a theological 
library or in a small college library preferably 
in Mid-West or in the West Coast. Available 
immediately. B328 


Positions Open 

Head of Circulation. Young Adult Librarian. 
Midwest public library. Beginning salary for 
each $3000. 5 day, 40 hr. wk., 4 wks. vaca- 
tion. Retirement and sick leave. B320 

Field Position open—West Virginia Library 
Commission, Morgantown, West Virginia. Work 
with state-wide planning and demonstration 
program. Good leave schedule—37 hour week. 
Graduation from accredited library school and 
some experience necessary. 

Assistant Cataloger. Midwest land-grant col- 
lege library. Library school graduate. Salary 


$3,000; 40-hour week; one-month vacation. 
B329 

Exchange Librarian. Midwest land-grant 
college library. Library school graduate. Sal- 
ary $3,000; 40-hour week; one-month vacation. 
B330 


General assistant with good all-around li- 
brary experience for University in Pacific North- 
west. Ideal working conditions, month vaca- 
tion, 40 hour week, good salary. B331 

Two positions open: Reference 
and Children’s Librarian. L.S. degree. Salary 
$2800 up depending on experience. 40 hour 
week, sick leave, pension plan. Beloit, Wis. 
90 miles from Chicago, 75 from Milwaukee. 
— open now. Apply: Librarian, Public 

Library, Beloit, Wis. 


Librarian 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be 
lar and a half Pers« 
Deadline 


the Bulletin office 


staff positions tenth of month preceding publication 


inserted for a 


mal members may advertise for positions 


LIB. I & II (Child.) for pos. in Los Angeles 
Co. Lib. Sal. beg. $233 & $246. No written 
exam. L.A. Co. Civ. Serv., 501 N. Main St., 
L.A. 19. 

STEPHENS COLLEGE LIBRARY. Profes- 
sionally trained assistant in reference and cir- 
culation. Employment ten months of year. Sal- 
ary open. Opportunity for experience in a 
stimulating and progressive library. If inter- 
ested, write Librarian, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, stating age, education, back- 
ground. 

L.S. Library assistant to share professional 
work with librarian: circulation, children’s work, 
bookmobile (new Gerstenslager). Forty hour 
week, $3,000 to $3,600. Subtropical climate. 


La Retama Public Library, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 
Assistant librarian, duties to include chil- 


Salary $3,000 to $3,300 depend- 
ing upon qualifications. 4-week vacation and 
liberal sick leave. Apply: Librarian, Whit- 
man County Rural Library, Colfax, Washington. 

CATALOGER, first assistant, $3,000-$3,300, 
retirement plan, 40 hr. week, 4 weeks vacation. 
Professional degree and experience required. 

READERS’ ADVISER, $3,000-$3,300, retire- 
ment plan, 40 hr. week, 4 weeks vacation. Pro- 
fessional degree and experience required. Op- 
portunities in program of expansion. Apply to 
Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., Librarian, Omaha 
(Nebr.) Public Library. 

NORTHWEST COUNTY LIBRARY: Refer- 
ence librarian. Salary range $3,300-$3,600 de- 
pending on experience. Month vacation, Five 
day week. Library degree and ree, re- 


dren’s work. 


quired. Apply, Mid-Columbia Li rary, Ken- 
newick, Washington. Neva L. Bequette, Li- 
brarian. 


HEAD CATALOGER. Library school grad- 
uate, Master’s preferred. Several years cata- 
loging experience in college and/or university. 
$3,800 beginning salary. Full time staff of 6 
(3 professional). SERIALS LIBRARIAN. Li- 
brary school graduate with several years ex- 
perience in pe sriodicals or serials department. 
$3,400 begining salary. 40-hour week, retire- 
ment, sick leave and vacation. Apply Librarian, 
The Texas State University for Negroes, Hous- 
ton 4, Texas. 

CATALOGER: Rare book library needs cata- 
loger with university or specialized library ex- 
perience. Latin, French and German essential. 
Entrance salary $3800. 5-day, 40-hour week, 
5-week vacation, ret. plan. B332 
one dol 


cents a line; 


charge 


institutional 


of hfty minimum 


for themselves; members may advertise to fill! 


Payments should not be made until statement is sent from 
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ANN PILLSBURY'S BAKING BOOK 


The finest recipes from a famous test kitch- 
en, plus the 100 prize-winning recipes from 
the lst Grand National Baking Contest. With 
time-saving, foolproof directions. 

January 25 Illustrated $3.95 


BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS (Revised Edition) 
By WILHELMINE E. MEISSNER 
and ELIZABETH YEEND MEYERS 


Completely revised with the latest rules, 
techniques and tactics. Detailed explana- 
tions, plus diagrams and special material for 
player and coach. 
January 25 


BASEBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


By ETHAN ALLEN 
Designed and illus. by TYLER MICOLEAU 


Text and illustration go hand in hand in this 
first of a new series designed for beginner 
and inexperienced coach. All fundamentals 
carefully presented. Special chapter on strat- 
egy. February 15 Illustrated $1.50 


AMERICAN RACE HORSES, 1950 
Edited by JOE H. PALMER 


The annual illustrated history of the Amer- 
ican Turf and Steeplechasing devoted to two 
and three-year-olds and Handicap horses. A 
special chapter for each horse gives all perti- 
nent information and photograph. 
March 16 Limited Edition 


BARNES ALL-STAR LIBRARY 


Joe DiMaggio - Stan Musial 
Ralph Kiner - Ted Williams 
By TOM MEANY 


A new 50-cent series designed especially for 
the young fans who want permanent biogra- 
phies of star athletes. Action photos, com- 
plete records. March 22 Illustrated $.50 ea. 


Illustrated $1.50 


$20.00 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 





The World’s Largest Publisher of Sport Books 
JANUARY to JUNE 





THE OFFICIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF BASEBALL 
By HY TURKIN and S. C. THOMPSON 


In records, statistics, pictures, diagrams, | 


everything about baseball is covered. Con. 
tains the vital statistics and playing record 
of every man who ever played in a major 
league game. Pre-pub. $4.50 April 23 $5.00 


I HE Bl CG OV T. —A Barnes Sports Novel 

By ARNOLD HANO 

The exciting, heartwarming story of a big. 
league catcher who was banned from organ. 
ized baseball and his struggle to vindicate 
himself. For fans of all ages. April 30 $2.50 


MOST VALUABLE PLAYER SERIES, 1950 


Phil Rizzuto by JOE TRIMBLE 
Jim Konstanty by FRANK YEUTTER 


Authorized biographies of the “Most Valu. 
able” baseball players of 1950 in both the 
National and American Leagues as chosen 
by the Baseball Writers’ Association of 


America. May 17 $2.50 each 
GOOD HEALTH FOR YOU 
AND YOUR FAMILY 


Edited by E. PATRICIA HAGMAN, Ed.D. 


A complete guide to family health and safe 
ty that will help you avoid illness and house 
hold hazards. Prepared from publications of 
the Health and Welfare Division of the Met: 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


June14 Illustrated $3.75 


SOFTBALL FOR GIRLS (Revised Edition) 
By VIOLA MITCHELL 


Completely revised for current rules. 
June 21 Illustrated $1.5 


101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y.) 
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On cyclopedia 


MERICANA 


Attractively bound—printed on glareless paper—read- 
able type © Subject index and reader's guide —glos- 
saries of new terms © Digests of books, plays, operas— 
comprehensive bibliographies 


24,000 PAGES 


66,000 ARTICLES 8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tue ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
is America’s reference work! As a cornerstone 
for the small school or public library, the 
AMERICANA can solve every major refer- 
ence problem; as the focal reference authority, 
it serves the larger library brilliantly; for 
home or office, it is invaluable in its compre- 
hensive coverage of every field of knowledge. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA MID- 
CENTURY EDITION catalogues more than 
250,000 facts on hundreds of thousands of 
subjects; its 700 page index with its 280,000 
entries is accurate and up to the minute in 
coverage. For those who guide the eager, 
inquisitive minds of today’s children, ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA AMERICANA is the answer. 









RE Fill out and mail coupon teday for 
beautiful 36 page illustrated book 
let, “America’s Reference Work." 


ad 


Mail this coupon for your copy of * ‘mi Referee Wot = ew 
tiful 36-page booklet that describes 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
No obligation of course. Address: The Ameveam Crporon. "ec 
tonal Division, 2 West 15ch Sc, New York 19,N Y 
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You' fund Resident tillmore— 
but not his bathtub 


~ 
— 


The story that the first bathtub in the White 
House was installed during Millard Fill- 
more’s administration is not true. 


H. L. Mencken perpetrated this hoax back in 
the Twenties — yet despite his repeated ad- 
missions that it is a hoax, the story crops 
up frequently in textbooks, periodicals, and 
newspapers. 


While checking it for the Millard Fillmore 
article, World Book researchers discovered 
more than 50 such references in the Ameri- 
can press between 1926 and 1938! 


World Book accuracy is no accident. It is the 
result of exhaustive checks by editors, con- 
tributors, trained librarians, indexers and re- 
searchers. 


By exercising the following controls, an” all A ‘tually 


in the new Wor d Book 


Book has achieved the factual accuracy that 
is its hallmark among reference works: 


Specialists are chosen as contributors; they 
must submit a list of sources— primary 
sources required; editors check manuscripts 
for inclusiveness—to see whether they meet 
readers’ needs as determined by surveys; 
dates, names, statistics, “startling state- 
ments” are checked; questionable data are 
referred to researchers to substantiate or 
amplify; editors keep basic source books on 
hand at all times. 


You begin to see why, “If you saw it in the 
World Book, it’s right!’’— One of the many 
reasons why you can recommend World Book 
with confidence! 


accurate 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


Published by 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., Educational Division 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





